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THE 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dans the Holly 


A SPECIAL MAGIC clings to the winter holidays—an 
enchantment that is woven in part by candlelight, 
chimes, and holly; a spell that is enhanced by warm 
homecomings, family reunions, and memories of 
other Decembers. But beyond these, there is a radi- 
ance that lights up the day on which we commemo- 
rate the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

As we hang the holly this Yuletide, as we loop the 
festoons of green over doors and windows, unfor- 
gettable pictures will come back to all of us. Perhaps 
the face of an infant as he took his first step or as he 
saw Yule lights and candles for the first time. Or the 
face of a certain tot pressed against a shop window, 
studying a manger scene. Or perhaps the faces of 
children in choir robes singing “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” in a church fragrant with branches of 
pine and spruce and balsam. 

This is a season when wishes are in the air, a time 
of carefully written lists that youngsters painstak- 
ingly head “What I Want for Christmas.” We adults 
also have our lists, lists of presents for children dear 
to us. We have in mind, too, gifts we would like to 
offer children everywhere. What wishes, what hopes 
can we send out for them? Here are a few: 

For all children taking their first, fresh look at 
the world, the hope that they will find beauty in 
abundance in their own homes, their neighborhoods, 
and their communities. 
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For all children taking their first steps, the hope 
that their journey will be safeguarded wherever they 
may be—at school, on the playground, on the high- 
way. 

For all children, teachers who will help boys and 
girls grow to full stature; who will impart to them 
an appreciation of the freedom men hold in trust 
from God; who will instill in them an earnest al- 
legiance to liberty’s golden rule: to accord to others 
the rights, safeguards, and freedoms we would have 
for ourselves. 

And above all, for every child a world in which 
love for Him has prevailed, stilling forever the rum- 
ble of war, fulfilling the prayer that almost two 
thousand years ago the Prince of Peace sent out 
from the Mount to the multitudes: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

To these wishes for all children, we add a holiday 
wish for our members and their families: May this 
be for every one of you a happy Yuletide, a joyous 
prelude to a bright New Year. 


CB End 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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4 NEW GAME has been added to the recreational 
repertoire of the child-rearing population of our 
time. It is a game strictly for adults. It takes the 
most divergent and unrelated ideas and facts and 
shuffles them together so that in a short time nobody 
knows which is which any more. The name of the 
game? We might list it as the “Let’s ask each other 
what is delinquency” game. I am sure many of you 
have played it, or have watched others play it— 
both laymen and experts. I suspect you would like 
me to play it with you. 

Well, I won’t. Trying to define “delinquency” is 
not a game; it is a very important task. And since 
people are using the term in such a sweeping way, 
maybe it might pay to pause long enough to mention 
what I at least do not mean by delinquency. 

Let’s not extend the word “delinquent” to all silly 
pranks, even if they backfire. Most youngsters get 
involved in something like youthful mischief at one 
time or another. Some of it may be harmless, even 
cute. It may elicit from us hardly more than a 
strained smile or a somewhat embarrassed recollec- 
tion of our own escapades. Some of it may be rather 
uncomfortable, more silly than it need be, or so 
thoughtless that it really isn’t funny at all. Some of 
it may even backfire—through unfortunate circum- 
stances or through the dangerousness of the props 
involved—and may result in more damage than the 
silly youngster had meant to produce. 


From Pranks to Pathology 


Now, I think, as you do, that communities should 
do a lot of planning on ways to keep the silly pranks 
of normal children and adolescents within harmless 
limits. All I am suggesting is that this is a problem 
of a different order and should not be included un- 
der the delinquency label. 

There is still a difference between “delinquency” 
and “juvenile crime.” Some of the things you read 
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and hear that “delinquents” are doing are so ex- 
treme, the problems they represent so severe, that 
they obviously belong in a chapter on advanced path- 
ology. These actions are in no way comparable to 
what most people think of when they clamor that 
something should be done to prevent the rise in 
“delinquency in our neighborhoods.” What you 
often read in the papers about the offenses com- 
mitted by young arsonists, rapists, inveterate sadists 
or about youngsters who suddenly go on a killing 
spree after having been bottled up for years behind 
a front of blandly conforming passivity—all that be- 
longs in a chapter of its own. Those youngsters are 
so sick that “delinquency” is much too loose a label 
to cover what they do. The same is true of the well- 
organized but extremely antisocial “young thug in 
the making.” He is really a gangster or criminal who 
happens to start younger than most such people. 

If we slice off “juvenile mischief” at one end of 
the line and “‘under-aged gangsters and severe men- 
tal cases” at the other, what's left? Enough. So much, 
indeed, that it would be hopeless to list the various 
types of childhood problems and disturbances in 
youngsters and their surroundings that need talking 
about. For our purpose here we had better stick to 
one question: Are there any general guide lines for 
the parent to follow when he gets worried and asks, 
“Does this mean that our youngsters are becoming 
delinquent?” 

The trouble they cause is not a safe guide to what 
causes the trouble. Usually we expect that the seri- 
ousness of a youngster’s problem can easily be de- 
tected from the seriousness of the offense he has 
committed or from his brazen defiance or penitent 
cooperation when confronted with his deeds. To 
most people the youngster who gets mixed up in a 
gang fight, which ends up with somebody’s getting 
badly hurt or culminates in a wanton orgy of de- 
struction, is a more serious case than the boy who is 
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found hoarding pencils stolen from his little sister 
and burying them at regular intervals under his fa- 
vorite tree. Also it is quite understandable that the 
profusely repentant sinner or the politely grateful 
receiver of just punishment would be considered a 
“good outlook” as compared with the youngster who 
hits back when apprehended, clams up even in an 
interview with a friendly and well-intentioned adult, 
or bites the very hand that is extended in kindness. 

Unfortunately everything we have learned through 
a thorough study of delinquent cases of all varieties 
proves that these general assumptions are wrong. 
Like most “common-sense generalizations” that are 
not based on research data, these theories do have 
a kernel of truth in them. It is important to know 
just what youngsters have done and how they act 
when confronted with capture, punishment, or rep- 
rimand. However, this is only one of the things we 
need to know so as to size up the seriousness of a 
case. It assumes meaning only after being put to- 
gether with many more and many other data about 
the children’s lives. There are cases in which the “ex- 
tremeness” of an offense or its consequences was the 
result of unfortunate complicating circumstances and 
the youngster himself was not really a serious case. 

On the other hand, our youngster with the pencil- 
burying ceremony may need help to learn how to 
solve life’s problems in a less irrational way. There- 
fore he may actually have to be considered as more 
seriously disturbed. Similarly any experienced pro- 
bation officer can cite dozens of cases showing how 
the most “hardened” psychopaths often manage to 
react to their punishments with the most urbanely 
charming attitudes of reasonableness and _ personal 
grace. He could also describe certain mentally sick 
patients who invariably produce the most convincing 
parade of penitence and conversion, while the ob- 
serving expert knows already that the whole process 
is only a preamble for the next collapse. A child’s 
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“freshness” or his unreasonable attitude toward pun- 
ishment may seem to be serious. Yet often it is but 
the attempt of a panicked soul to avoid hearing the 
voice of guilt and shame from his own conscience. 
In short, things are not as simple as our “common- 
sense theories” would like to have them. Neither the 
severity of a youth’s offense nor his behavior when 
captured, punished, or corrected is a safe sign of the 
severity of the delinquency problem involved. 


Early Detection Is Tougher than You Think 


Among the preventive measures vehemently de- 
manded at delinquency conferences is certainly this 
one—that parents ought to do more to detect de- 
linquency early. I too would like to see more early 
detection, I can assure you. Only, the fuzziness and 
lack of precision with which we bandy this term 
around is severely blocking a reasonable, efficient 
approach to the delinquency problem. And as far 
as the parents are concerned, in too many meetings 
and newspaper articles have I seen this very notion 
thrown in their face as a punishment instead of 
being used to help them. 

Two entirely different meanings are frequently 
confused in this cry for “early detection.” By “early” 
some people are not thinking of time as much as 
they are of the early stages of the problem. What 
they mean is that the parents should have done some- 
thing about Johnny when he was a severe school 
problem instead of waiting until he ran away and 
then got into trouble with some older boys who gave 
him a ride in a stolen car. To other people “early” 
means early in time. They usually imply that John- 
ny’s car thefts could have been avoided if he had 
been either thrashed or psychoanalyzed when he first 
came home from kindergarten with somebody else’s 
toy. Both these concepts of early detection (and also 
early prevention) have a lot in them. But the real 
story is again much more complicated. 

Some youngsters who are now in trouble did show 
problems earlier in their lives—problems that could 
be seen by their parents. But in many cases these 
children’s problems were perfectly normal and had 
nothing to do with the trouble they are in right 
now. Many forms of “problem behavior” are quite 
typical of certain phases in a child’s development 
and are not related to similar-appearing behavior 
that may occur at a later age. 

It is normal for a two-year-old to try to solve his 
first problems of envy by seeking to destroy the toy 
of his rival. It is normal for a three-year-old to ignore 
blissfully the difference between fantasy and fact and 
to report imagined events with as much glee as 
though they really happened. It is normal for a five- 
year-old to react with irritable vehemence when 
something interferes with his sole possession of Fa- 
ther’s or Mother's attention. It is normal for an 
eight-year-old to gain status with his peers by brag- 
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ging and be quite ready to go much too far in an 
attempt to avoid being called a “sissy” or “mother’s 
boy.” Likewise it is normal for an adolescent girl 
to adopt for a while a tomboyish attitude before she 
is ready to accept the full impact of feminine be- 
havior. It is normal for a young adolescent boy to 
form intimate friendships with his own sex as a de- 
fense against being with girls in situations too close 
to panic and fright. 

The fact that your children did such things when 
they were young and you neither thrashed them nor 
had them psychoanalyzed does not mean that they 
will be delinquents. Your two-year-old will not have 
to become an extortionist mugger, nor will your 
three-year-old end up as a pathological liar or a 
passer of false checks. Your five-year-old will not try 
to do away with his parents or run away from home, 
and your eight-year-old will not have to become a 
professional “fence” for a gang of burglars. The 
tomboy-adolescent girl will not have to spend the 
rest of her life in sour-grapes contempt of men, and 
the young adolescent boy will not begin to seek the 
company of homosexuals and perverts. Of course 
there are many problems involved in handling each 
one of these incidents wisely, but eager “prevention” 
propagandists are all too likely to misinterpret them. 

True, the psychiatrist may show you quite inter- 
esting connections between delinquent misdeeds and 
problems in earlier life. Some of these connections, 
however, are quite invisible to the naked eye and 
nobody would expect to see them without a psychiat- 
ric microscope. Some youngsters “blow their tops,” 
all right, when they are sixteen, and often seemingly 
without reason. Yet the “earlier” problem signs that 
might have been detected when they were six were 
not wildness but its opposite: tearful overconformity, 
soundless submission to obviously stupid forms of 
punishment, inability to communicate and confess 
or to seek help when in trouble, and so forth. Nei- 
ther parent nor teacher, if asked about the child’s 
being a “delinquency risk” at that time, could pos- 
sibly have seen these signs as the important clues. 

The disappointing fact is that although in general 
later events are strongly influenced by what happens 
early in life, we still know very little about specific 
items. To predict the effect of what happens to and 
with Johnny now upon what happens ten years from 
now is possible only in the most obviously extreme 
cases. In the average ranges of normal family and 
neighborhood life, no conscientious expert would 
want to pretend too much magical skill. 

All this should be cleanly and decently admitted 
by the professionals. Parents, instead of being made 
to feel guilty about their oversights, should be frank- 
ly told that experts, too, might not have known what 
to predict and what to do. Such an attitude could 
make better partners out of specialists and parents. 

Wise handling of incidents when they happen is 
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really the best prevention anybody can engage in, 
expert as well as parent and teacher. The only real 
answer to the detection problem remains the same 
as it is in all other forms of disease: hugely increased 
efforts at full-fledged and well-designed research. 


What Can We Do Right Now? 


Plenty. Let us assume you suddenly find out that 
your youngster has been “involved in something” or 
that his attitude toward school, work, or authority 
makes you perk up and wonder whether things aren’t 
going wrong. What’s the first thing to do? 

Advice No. 1: Keep your educational shirt on. 
Some delinquent episodes in your youngster’s life— 
and I exclude only the very serious ones from this 
statement—are a blessing. Without them, how would 


© Journal of the American Medical Association 
“Doc, what's the chances of getting rid of my childhood 
complexes now, so | won't be all mixed up later?” 


you know that the formula needs changing? At 
least you are sure now that you need to do some 
thinking and replanning and that you aren’t just 
getting jittery, nervous, or fussy yourself. So remem- 
ber, the discovery that something is about to go 
wrong, no matter how upsetting for the moment, is 
probably the luckiest thing that could have happened 
to you. For if you had missed it much longer, how 
difficult it would be to get things back to normal! 

Advice No. 2: Control your theories. For many 
years I used to advise parents who came to me with 
delinquency worries to control their tempers. Amaz- 
ingly enough, I don’t have to do that quite as much 
any more. People have learned so much about the 
complexity of mental health, human emotions, and 
child development that only very tactless, ill-man- 
nered, or sick adults still fly into rages at the discov- 
ery of a specific problem in their child’s life. But I 
find now that people’s inability to control their 
theories still blocks the path of reasonable educa- 
tional and corrective planning. For even highly edu- 
cated and otherwise well-informed parents, quite 
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capable of counting up to ten as far as Junior di- 
rectly is concerned, let fly with the most unwarrant- 
ed, unexamined, half-baked, or downright stupid 
theories about his behavior and how to stop it! 

My advice to you, then, is this: When suddenly 
confronted with the task of worrying about your 
youngster, please avoid any theories for the time 
being. This is not the moment to decide just which 
part of whose stock of knowledge applies best in 
your case. Your child is still your child, a person of 
a given age, of given characteristics, who has grown 
out of very specific circumstances into equally spe- 
cific character patterns and is doing right now very 
unique and very specific things. You have to look 
at him and what he did long enough to know what 
is really going on inside and around him. In fact, 
I might suggest something like a moratorium on 
theory, until you have the facts figured out. It is 
better to avoid going to delinquency discussions and 
reading newspaper reports on rapists and murderers 
and vandalism cases for a while. It is easier to see 
just what really is happening to John or Mary right 
now—and what their behavior means in the world 
they and you live in—if you don’t compare them all 
the time with other people’s cases. 

Advice No. 3: Check up on what is right with 
them. Let me confess right off the bat that I don’t 
consider a child’s assets any excuse whatever for 
committing delinquent acts, nor does intelligence, 
ability, or social charm necessarily aid the task of 
prevention or repair. I know some crooks who know 
their psychology books, including their own case his- 
tories, better than their psychiatrists ever did. I know 
some youngsters who have a special knack for using 
all their assets as the main selling point for the rot- 
ten side of their characters. And I know many par- 
ents who lull themselves into a do-nothing attitude 
under the cozy blanket of their child’s good points. 


Two Types of Therapy 


When I demand a thorough investigation of what 
is right with a child I mean something quite differ- 
ent. I think I can show it best by a comparison from 
the field of medicine. As we all know, some diseases 
are simply a matter for surgery. The diseased part 
has to be cut out—of course under very special and 
skillfully handled circumstances—and that’s all there 
is to it. But many more diseases are not of that na- 
ture at all. There is nothing to cut out, or, if there 
is, Cutting it out would never do. Some of these 
diseases have to be fought indirectly by “supportive 
therapy.” That is, the healthy part of the organism 
has to be supported by special tricks, so that it can 
by itself do a better job of fighting off whatever 
would make it sick without such aid. 

It is interesting but sad that when most people 
talk about delinquency they think of the surgical- 
operation type of thing first. Yet much remedial 
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work in this area resembles the supportive-therapy 
approach. And to use this therapy we have to know 
just what it is that needs the support, what we have 
to build on. This is why we have to learn what is 
right with our children. 

Advice No. 4: If a symptom disappears too miracu- 
lously, then by all means run to an expert fast. I 
have seen more youngsters messed up because their 
parents are too complacent about surface results 
than youngsters whose parents wouldn’t even try to 
tackle a problem. The layman is still in love with 
quick cures. The real facts are harder to take. If a 
problem has developed in your child’s life over a 
considerable period of time, or if some extreme be- 
havior outburst has occurred seemingly “out of no- 
where,” his course of recovery (after you have found 
the right thing to do) should be slow and gradual. 
Things ought to get a little better for a while. Then 
you should expect another outbreak of some trouble 
or other, or a recurrence of the old. Then things 
ought to go uphill again for another stretch. After 
several such phases you may gradually rest assured 
that the real cause of the original problem is now 
being taken care of. 

Whenever a youngster with a serious problem 
shows too much of a sudden “miracle change,” you 
should try to find out just where the problem be- 
havior went. For miracles, by the very definition of 
the term, are rare. If Junior’s problems disappear 
just after you talked with him, thrashed him, or 
bought him a new football outfit, you have a right 
to be suspicious. The nearest social agency or child 
guidance clinic will help you assess what is going on. 

Advice No. 5: Stop being ashamed of having “de- 
linquency troubles” in your beautiful home. We 
really ought to have learned that lesson from the 
history of medicine long ago. All the most vicious 
diseases couldn’t even begin to be tackled until peo- 
ple lost their shame about them and faced them 
courageously. Not an inch of real progress was made 
in venereal disease, tuberculosis, epilepsy, cancer, 
and so forth until people stopped thinking that such 
things only happen in “homes not as fine as ours” 
or that these afflictions “can’t happen here.” 

Many parents are still ashamed to admit to them- 
selves the beginning of delinquent traits in their 
children because they still assume that delinquency 
ought to hit only the underprivileged. Research does 
not uphold such illusions. Like most afflictions, de- 
linquency may strike anywhere. Sometimes it strikes 
families who could have helped it but didn’t care 
enough to try. In most cases, however, things are 
not that simple. The most conscientiously observant 
parents, the most enthusiastically devoted teachers, 
may have a rash of it hit their home or classroom 
for reasons ’way beyond their grasp. There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. All you need to do is wake up 
and start grasping. 
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In poetry and folklore childhood is a carefree time. 
Can it be so in real life? 
And should it be? 
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“WORLD'S LARGEST WARSHIP Joins United States Fleet’ 
... “Reds March in Peipihg” . . . “France Recalls 
U.N. Envoys” . . . “Mississippi Trials” . . . “Police 
Battle Boston Jail Rioters” .. . “U.S. Court Halts 
Rail Strike’”—these are among the headlines in one 
edition of a newspaper in one American city. Sim- 
ilar highlighting of problems of international strife 
and national and local tensions may be found any 
day anywhere in our country. Adults, already bur- 
dened with normal but nevertheless taxing family 
stresses, cannot escape the daily impact of these is- 
sues of world-wide magnitude. 

Yet most Americans—and certainly parents and 
teachers—want to live in a world at peace, not at war. 
They want today’s children to have an appreciation 
of the worth of every human being, to be without 
prejudice. They would like to help all children be- 
come mature adults, able to carry responsibility and 
adjust to life’s inevitable changes. They would like 
to help children live and work at peace with one 
another and be socially conscious, contributing mem- 
bers of society. 

How, then, should parents handle today’s burden- 
some problems? Should they share with their chil- 
dren their worries and anxieties over the internal 
stresses of family life and over problems of world-wide 
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impact? Or should they try to protect children from 
reality so that sorrows and worries do not cloud the 
sunny school days? Which way will best help boys 
and girls maintain good mental health while they 
accept the normal hurts and sorrows life brings to 
everyone? Every family must face disturbing prob- 
lems or shattering sorrow. Death and tragedy are 
woven into the very fabric of life. 


The Facts of Life—and of Death 


Psychologists agree that children should share the 
sorrows as well as the joys of family life. We who 
work with parents and children, however, feel con- 
vinced that there are better ways and worse ways of 
helping youngsters deal with the inevitable prob- 
lems of living. Ability to choose and use the better 
way depends upon the parent’s own sense of security, 
upon his or her ability to face the problem and 
help the child face it with relative calm and a feel- 
ing of inner resourcefulness. 

“What can I tell Barbara?” queries one mother. 
“Her favorite aunt is seriously ill, and the doctors 
tell us it is only a matter of days before she will be 
gone. Barbara adores her aunt. She’s always asking 
to go to the hospital to see her. Before the operation 
she and Barbara were together at least once a week. 
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This is the fourth article in the 1955-56 study program on the school-age child. 


Jane’s home was almost a second home for the child. 
She’s only seven. Isn’t that too young to know about 
death? Wouldn't the grief be too much for Barbara 
to bear? But suppose we do not tell her. Then if 
Jane dies how can we explain her absence?” 

“Our son is nine,” Mrs. Adams writes. “He and 
his grandfather were real pals. Johnnie visited on his 
farm every summer. Grandfather Adams died last 
week, and so far we've avoided telling Johnnie. In 
fact, we just don’t know how to tell him. Of course, 
since the funeral was away from here he hasn't heard 
about it. He thinks I went on a business trip with 
his father.” 

The death of a loved one is one of the major 
calamities that children face. What is the best way to 
help them meet this threat of loss in their world? 

Sooner or later children must learn about death. 
The fact is there, and no hiding or denying will 
alter it. The parent who feels most able should 
explain to the child as sensitively as possible that a 
loved one’s death has occurred or may be near, that 
everything possible was done or is being done, but 
that sometimes a life cannot be saved. If Mothe: 
feels unable to deal with it, perhaps Father or a good 
friend could discuss it with the child. There is com- 
fort for the youngster in sharing the loss with his 
family, who feel the same sorrow. When he is not 
told of the death and a person he loves just disap- 
pears from his world, there is the tremendous emo- 
tional strain of not knowing what has happened— 
and real suffering. 


When the Home Partnership Is Dissolved 


Problems that involve divorce or separation of the 
child’s parents must sometimes be faced. When 
divorce is imminent how shall parents tell their chil- 
dren so that the emotional shock may be least dis- 
turbing? Perhaps the best idea here is to explain to 
the child that sometimes two persons who have mar- 
ried are not able to make one another happy but 
that this does not mean they do not love their chil- 
dren. The importance of this reassurance to the 
younger child, or even one of school age, can scarcely 
be overstressed. Children need to be sure of the love 
of both parents while their own personalities are 
developing. 

Although parents may have avoided any heated 
discussion in the presence of the children, they may 
find that their decision does not come as a complete 
surprise. Children sense problems; they feel the ten- 
sions between their parents. At times parents will 
say, “We were very careful never to quarrel before 
the children.” However, the angry voices and the 
crying that children sometimes overhear when they 
are awakened from their sleep may be even more up- 
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setting to them than outright quarreling. And they 
may carry these memories even into their adult years. 

One aspect of divorce or separation with which 
parents should never burden their children is the 
matter of assigning blame. 

“I’m never going to get married. My mother says 
men can't even support you,” a fifth-grade child told 
her teacher. 

The mother who tries to fill the minds and hearts 
of her children with the bitterness she feels because 
she made a mistake in selecting her marriage partner 
does her children a great disservice. One suspects 
that such a mother feels constrained to explain how 
bad the father was in order to convince herself—not 
the child. To the child his mother and father are still 
“my parents.” Rarely is there a bad parent and a 
good one, from the child’s point of view. 

Another mistake often made by unthinking parents 
is to worry a child about problems of finances, with 
which he is of course unable to cope. In a clinic a 
social worker heard the plaintive cry of a seriously 
disturbed little girl of eight, “I want a roof over my 
head!” echoed in other words by a little boy who 
cried repeatedly, “I’ve got to keep the wolf from the 
door!” True, these were disturbed children, from 
homes where poverty really existed. But children 
may be burdened by worries over money in homes 
where there is no real problem of want. Often a 
frank talk about the facts will dispel children’s need- 
less worries or fears. 

At times a thoughtless remark may be emotionally 
upsetting. “I don’t know how we'll ever manage to 
pay for it, but Dr. Rantoul says Bill should have the 
operation very soon,” Bill overheard his mother tell- 
ing his aunt over the phone. Added to his worry over 
the operation was now the worry over its cost, about 
which he felt somehow guilty but helpless. 

Teachers can sometimes help with these and other 
problems children face that seem too heavy for them 
to bear. Tommy, a fifth-grade boy, formerly lively 
and friendly, had become withdrawn and unsociable. 
Usually he went home for lunch, but this morning it 
was raining and his father gave him the money to 
pay for his lunch at school. By noon the sun had 
come out and the boy wanted to go home. Thinking 
his parents might have gone into town, the teacher 
urged him to stay, but when he refused to eat she 
asked the principal’s help. 

A warm, understanding mother herself, the princi- 
pal talked to the boy—about his schoolwork, his 
teachers, and his friends. Finally after he was more 
relaxed she ventured, “You wanted to go home to 
save the money for lunch, didn’t you?”” Tommy broke 
down and cried. “Yes,” he said. His father had been 
on strike for months, and now that the strike was set- 
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tled he was sick. His mother might get sick too, and 
then what would happen to them? He just didn’t 
want to spend that thirty cents, now that he could 
walk home to eat. 

The principal drove the boy home and talked to 
his parents. True, his father had been ill, but he was 
covered by workmen’s compensation so that they 
were not in need. She suggested they explain to 
Tommy, which they did at once. The effect on him 
was immediate. That very afternoon he played with 
the boys after school. His fears forgotten, he was 
once more the Tommy they had known. Had his 
parents shared their problems with him, not only 
would they have saved him weeks of needless worry 
and distress but would have helped him understand 
the issues involved in the strike and the responsibility 
of industry for the welfare of its workers. The under- 
standing children gain from their parents about con- 
ditions outside the home—at work and in the commu- 
nity—is an important step toward their participation 
in community activities. 


And What of the Future? 


Can parents and teachers also help children de- 
velop the qualities, the attitudes, the maturity that 
will equip them to handle world-wide problems when 
they become adults? In our rapidly changing culture 
neither the wisest parent or teacher nor the most far- 
sighted scientist can foretell exactly what problems 
today’s children will have to solve when they are 
grown. They can’t be prepared, then, to meet spe- 
cific dangers or situations in specific ways. But world- 
size problems such as war, want, threats to civil lib- 
erties, or prejudice might be solved if we could have 
a generation of emotionally mature adults. 

It is not easy for children in our country to under- 
stand world problems such as the ravages of war or 
the deprivations of poverty. Fortunately most of our 
children have not felt real want or been exposed to 
war. Of course, they hear and see examples of both 
on television, over the radio, and in the press, and 
even ten-year-old boys discuss which branch of mili- 
tary service they will go into when they grow up. 
Whenever life at home and school seems dull, it’s 
exciting for the energetic young explorer to let his 
imagination revel in his achievements as the pilot of 
a saber jet or the triple-jet ace of 1965. But the grim 
actuality of war is something happily beyond the 
comprehension of most of America’s children. 

We do know from experiences in England, where 
bombings were frequent, that children were less dis- 
turbec if they were with their parents than if they 
were separated and removed to safer places. And in 
those school air-raid drills in our eastern cities chil- 
dren in regular schools were found to be less anxious 
(unless parents and teachers reacted with anxiety) 
and children in boarding schools, away from their 
parents, more fearful. Children need to be prepared 
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to face such emergencies as air raids, if they are likely 
to be exposed to them. It is one of the responsibili- 
ties of parents to help them understand real dangers 
so they may be on guard. They become confused 
only if parents display much anxiety yet tell them 
there is nothing to worry about. 


Strength To Meet Tomorrow’s Demands 


This kind of preparation is not burdening our 
boys and girls; it is necessary and helpful. But in our 
country we do have many children who are made to 
feel inferior and whose self-esteem is lowered by 
adult prejudices. No one is born prejudiced. In the 
words of the song in South Pacific, we “have to be 
taught to hate.” Children enjoy other youngsters 
regardless of race, religion, or nationality. Only when 
adults show that they hold in less esteem some per- 
sons who are “different” do their children, pattern- 
ing after them, echo their disapproval. 

Should we avoid burdening our children with this 
problem, knowing that it is our problem, that it 
harms those who hate as well as those who are hated, 
that it violates the principles of all religious faiths? 
Or should we try to rear our children so that they 
respect the worth of every human being? 

If we hope that they will be able to solve some of 
the problems of the world so that they may live in 
peace, the choice is made. Then we must strive to 
give our children the feeling that they are respected 
and worthy of respect. Only the child who feels this 
self-worth can think of the needs of others. Only the 
child whose parents have helped him build this 
inner strength can grow up to be the adult who can 
face and deal with problems of adult living in any 
era. 

A young woman in the midst of planning to meet a 
problem which she knew might arise, commented: 
“My husband said recently, ‘You know, dear, the dif- 
ference between my mother and your mother is 
startling. My mother is so helpless, yours so resource- 
ful.’ ” She continued, “The thing that has helped me 
most is that my mother was such a real person.” 

This kind of mother could satisfy her children’s 
emotional needs and help them become emotionally 
healthy individuals. Her children, exposed to life’s 
problems, would never find the burden too heavy. 
They would have developed within themselves, fol- 
lowing her example, the ability to make plans and 
change them when necessary—the courage to “take 
it” when disaster came their way. They would have 
the dignity, the inner security worthy of the demo- 
cratic society in which we live. 





Freda S. Kehm is the director of the Association 
for Family Living and mental health chairman of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. A noted 
family life specialist of rich experience, Dr. Kehm 
is much in demand as a lecturer and writer. 
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Tea-making Technique 

It's a mistake to bob a tea bag in 
and out of water. Plunging the bag up 
down will rob you of a full 
flavored cup of tea. How so? Bobbing 
the tea 


and 


bag about cools the water 


rapidly, whereas boiling hot water is 
needed to extract flavor from tea 
drinkers may use_ the 
bouncing technique to get a pleasing 
color, but the can’t be 
judged by its blends 
drink, 
one. Tea, say the 
brewed not by 
clock—three to five min 
And remember, each tea bag is 
packed to yield only one flavorful cup. 


leaves. Tea 


flavor of tea 
color. Strong 
light-hued 
dark 


best 


may yield a and 


weak teas a 
experts, is color 
but by the 
utes. 


Editorial Prudence 

New Year's Eve was approaching. 
The editor of the Deland Sun News 
of Florida contemplated the prospect 
wryly. The holiday would no doubt 
bring a bumper news crop of smash- 
fatalities, and grim statistics 
What kind of copy could he put on 
his presses to give pause to reckless 
drivers? Turning to his typewriter, he 
quickly clicked off a special feature 
and marked it for page one of the 
New Eve edition. When his 
readers picked up their holiday issues, 
they were greeted by a large white 
space enclosed in a heavy mourning 
border. Under the box was a request 
to revelers at the wheel: “Write youn 
own obituary in the blank space so 
that we'll have all the facts straight 
for tomorrow's paper.” 


ups, 


Year's 


How To Stoke an Appetite 


What can parents do when a four- 
vear-old refuses to eat? A complete 
change at mealtime is what one doctor 
ordered, according to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
The child may respond to a new place 
to eat, a new dish, or service by a dif- 
ferent person. A favorite food may 
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put an end to the fasting. It may 
help if you give the child a dull-edged 
knife and let him cut his own por- 
tions. Or sitting down to a meal with 
other children may send a flagging 
appetite surging. At any rate, the doc- 
parents, the little faster’s 
numbered. After 
three days at the most he will prob- 


ably be back in the eating business 


tor assures 


foodless days are 


Oo 
again. 


Meals and Mats 


December 10 is Human Rights Day, 
the seventh anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. If you are 
planning a special luncheon meeting 
to mark the event, you may want to 
brighten your table with colorful U.N. 
place mats. Picturing the main lobby 
of the General Assembly at U.N. head- 
quarters, the mats can also be used in 
special displays. Orders may be sent to 
the U.S. Committee for the United 
Nations at 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. A dollar 
will brine you twenty mats. 


Paint for Precaution 


Have you ever groped in the dark 
for a light switch? Maybe you gave up 
and tried making your way in a pitch- 
black room, only to regret your deci- 
sion when a door reared up out of 
nowhere to give you a multicolored 
lump on the noggin. You may spare 
yourself exasperation, bumps, and 
bruises by using luminous paint on 
light switches, door edges. and stair 
treads. The paint glows in the dark 
but. being colorless, does not show in 
the daytime or when the lights are on. 


Plan with Holding Power 


New York City recently celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of its high 
school earn-while-you-learn program. 
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Under the plan students attend school 
every other week. On alternate weeks 
they report for work, perhaps in a hos 
pital, a machine shop, a car repair 
center, or a department store. The 
posts pay from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar and a quarter an hour, with 
ninety cents the average hourly rate. 
Last year almost four thousand stu- 
dents took part in the program. They 
came from thirty-six of the city’s 
eighty-five high schools and earned al- 
most two and a half million dollars, 
reports Grace Brennan, director of the 
Cooperative Education Program. 

Pay envelopes, welcome as they may 
be, don’t seem to lure these student 
workers away from school. On the con- 
trary, less than 2 per cent of the earn- 
learn group drop out of classes before 
they've won their diplomas. The drop- 
out rate for other public high school 
students in the city is 35-40 per cent; 
for the entire United States, 45-50 
per cent. 

Not only do these students see 
courses through, but they apparently 
measure up on the job as well. Seven 
out of ten remain at their posts full 
time after graduation. 


No Misting, No Fogging 

Want to fogproof your eyeglasses? 
Dr. Edmund Carter-Rosenhauch has 
this suggestion. Rub a dry cake of ordi- 
nary soap on both sides of the lenses. 
Then simply polish with a dry cloth. 


Junior Repair Shop 


December may be a good time for 
Jimmy and Jane to repair their old 
playthings. If toys need paint, let the 
children help daub it on, suggests Mil- 
licent Martin of the University of Illi 
nois. They won't do a perfect job, but 
they will learn as they daub, and they 
may take better care of their toys in 
the future. Of course the painters 
should wear old clothes and do their 
work where drippings won't matter. 


im 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e The director of this department recently went 
abroad, ostensibly for a well-earned vacation. But 
like the busman on his proverbial holiday, William 
Boutwell couldn’t help becoming a roving editor. 
Wherever he went in Western Europe he queried 
laymen and professionals alike, “What's happening 
in education here?” In this letter, written from 
London, he records what he learned about the people 
of England and their schools. —The Editor 


Your special European correspondent reporting. 
England, Scotland, Holland, Paris—how shall I sort 
out what I have seen and heard in six crowded 
weeks? A sign common in London sums up Europe 
in 1955—Danger: Men Working Overhead. Fresh 
paint everywhere; new buildings filling the ugly 
bomb cavities; new taxicabs; even skyscrapers, twelve 
stories high. A cheering contrast to the drab, down- 
at-the-heel Europe I saw in 1950. 

No visitor can fail to glow from what he sees: 
Scotland carpeted wall to wall in grass green; Eng- 


Bruce and Jamie Reid of Croydon, England, look down on the 
gravestone of some ancient Scottish king on the sacred island of 
lona in the Hebrides. © Boutwell 
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land’s gentle hills caught in a net of ancient hedge- 
rows; Holland, one endless, unfenced dairy farm; 
France’s harvest fields as golden as Van Gogh painted 
them. And the people are as friendly as their land- 
scapes. North of France nearly everyone speaks Eng- 
lish. Even in Paris many of the smartly dressed police- 
men wear on their sleeves an embroidered announce- 
ment, “Speaks English.” We read that Europeans 
don’t like Americans, but in literally hundreds of 
contacts I found only the warmest hospitality. 

The legend that the British and Scots shun meet- 
ing strangers is for me and my wife another exploded 
myth. My notebook contains pages of names and 
addresses of new-found friends met in train compart- 
ments, on buses, in restaurants, everywhere. 

Let me give you one example. While in western 
Scotland we took a one-day steamer excursion to the 
Inner Hebrides—the islands of Mull, Fingal’s Cave 
(made famous by Mendelssohn), and Iona. At lunch- 
eon across the table from us sat a vacationing family. 
We soon learned their names: Mr. and Mrs. Reid 
and their sons, Bruce (thirteen) and Jamie (seven). 
It was Jamie’s first sea voyage, and for the first time 
in his young life food held no attraction for him. 

Bruce, a most alert lad, threw questions at me: 
“Do American teachers rap the knuckles of their 
students? How much homework is expected of a boy? 
What does it cost for a haircut? Is New York filled 
with gangsters as the movies show it?” Only rarely 
could I squeeze in a question of my own. 


Next day the Reids waved us farewell as we went 
off to Prestwick and Holland. Three weeks later, 
back in London, the telephone rang, and there was 
Mrs. Reid with an invitation to dinner at their 
Croydon home. We saw cracks in a wall, reminders 
of the bomb that fell at the corner and destroyed the 
houses of six neighbors. “Here is where we slept for 
three years,” said Mrs. Reid, opening the door to a 
dark closet under the stairs. “I never missed a day 
going to the city,” said Mr. Reid. “‘How those chaps 
kept the railroads running we'll never know.” Sud- 
denly the war became very close and the magnificent 
spirit of the British people very real. 
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After dinner Bruce asked if I would like to see 
his textbooks. I did, of course. He brought out begin- 
ning texts in Latin and Greek! (Remember, this boy 
is only thirteen.) He also showed me books borrowed 
from the public: library and his composition book, 
with red ink corrections by his teacher. 

While Bruce catechized me I learned from him, 
especially about schools. Everywhere I went I asked 
about education—at the Minisiry of Education in 
London, at the BBC, and at Her Majesty’s Stationer’s 
Office (very smart in a modern-front store), where I 
gathered numerous reports. On the Continent I also 
sought from both experts and just plain citizens an 
answer to the question: “How does education in Eu- 
rope contrast with education in the United States?” 

At the outset let me say that one feature of Ameri- 
can education which is hard to explain to a Euro- 
pean is the P.T.A. Even harder to explain is the 
American school board. I'll come to this later. 


I acine yourself to be the British parent of three 
school-age children—David, John, and Mary. All 
three go to school with youngsters of both sexes until 
the age of eleven (that is, through our sixth grade). 
Eleven is the critical year. At that age all English 
children take the “eleven plus” examinations that 
determine their educz onal fate and often the entire 
course of their lives. 

David, with a high 1.Q. and a love of books, 
breezes through “eleven plus” and transfers to an 
all-boy “grammar school.” You scrimp to send him to 
one of England’s many, many private grammar 
schools that are miscalled, from our viewpoint, “pub- 
lic schools.” Unless David wins a scholarship, his 
schooling for six years will cost $750 to $1,000 or 
more a year. Quite a drain in a country where indus- 
trial wages average $1,800 annually! 

If David passes three to five additional stiff exami- 
nations during grammar school he can enter college 
at the age of nineteen or twenty. For him college 
will be entirely professional training—medicine, law, 
engineering, and so on—with none of the liberal arts 
courses commonly required in American colleges. 
General education ends with grammar school. At col- 
lege David will not be booted out for low grades. He 
will be “sent down” only for bringing a cow to chapel 
or some such social indiscretion. 

John likes sports better than he does books, so he 
fails his “eleven plus” exams. Family crisis! You send 
him to a tutoring school. He fails the second time. 
But at the age of thirteen John finally passes mathe- 
matics and science exams that admit him to a techni- 
cal school, tuition free. He completes his courses by 
the age of nineteen or twenty and enters the skilled 
trade for which he has prepared. Some of his friends 
become apprentices; they work by day and go to 
school at night. 

Fun-loving Mary takes more interest in boys than 
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in books. She fails the “eleven plus” so completely 
that the family gives up any thought of tutoring. So 
Mary goes off to a “secondary modern” school for 
girls only. This is a relatively new type of school. 
When in 1944 England advanced the school-leaving 
age from fourteen to fifteen, some new type of educa- 
tion had to be added for the nonacademics. No Latin 
or Greek for them. Educators decided that the cur- 
riculum for the nonacademics should center on the 
community. History should grow from a study of 
local history; science and math from the local coun- 
tryside. The idea was to discover the students’ inter- 
ests and begin there. (Very American, if the British 
only knew it.) 

For Mary and 7o per cent of British children, 
fifteen is the end of the educational road. No more 
free schooling. No worries about the “holding power” 
of the schools. Mary goes to work. 


Ake Britons satisfied with their educational pro- 
gram? No, indeed. Last month the Labor Party asked 
that by 1960 the school-leaving age be raised to six- 
teen. Agitation for and against American-style com- 
prehensive high schools serving all types of students 
(England has only fifteen such schools) fills the press. 
Britons realize that new times may demand new 
schooling. 

Especially under fire are the crucial “eleven plus” 
exams. Listen to what one doctor writes about them 
in a London newspaper: 

“I have a patient who was twelve years old last 
month and this is her story. Gillian was a bright 
girl at school, a little shy and nervous, with an 
intelligence above the average. Rising eleven, she was 
preparing to sit for that wretched examination on 
which depended her educational future. 

“She ‘swotted’ madly for this examination—and 
became more and more nervous with apprehension 
as the time approached. A week before the examina- 
tion day she became hot and flushed and had vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea. But she sat—and she failed. 

“Fortunately I was able to explain that she was 
genuinely ill at the time and for that sole reason she 
was given another chance. . . . On the second try she 
passed with top marks. But now she has a nervous 
habit of grimating and screwing up her eyes, of 
constantly clearing her throat and making restless 
movements with her hands. 

“I am treating her with sedatives and am hoping 
for a cure. What I think from the social point of 
view of placing such onus on children eleven years 
old I cannot say here. But I do believe that, from 
the educational point of view, the examination is 
completely fallible and no sort of criterion of intelli- 
gence. . . . As a family doctor I abhor the ‘eleven 
plus’ examination and, for medical reasons alone, am 
sure that many parents, if they were in a position to 
do so, would refuse to allow their children to undergo 
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it.” (Italics are mine. In Europe parents are not in a 
position to do much about their schools.) 

Suppose you were a parent in England. What could 
you do to bring about changes? You might be a 
member of one of the few parent-teacher associa- 
tions. As such you would have almost no influence 
on policy. Your nearest responsible elected official 
would be a member of the school committee of the 
county council. But you can’t very well hold him 
responsible at the ballot box because he’s appointed 
by the chairman or mayor. Nowhere in England or 
on the Continent will you find an agency like our 
American school board. 

So parents may grumble about the evils of the 
“eleven plus” exams. They may long for the democ- 
racy of comprehensive high schools. They may want 
more higher education (only 4 per cent are college 
graduates). But at present, parents are the last people 
to be consulted about the education of their children. 
To obtain even a small measure of what they want 
they must tax family budgets heavily for tuition to 
private schools. Travel in Europe, a land of educa- 
tion without representation, makes one appreciate 
America’s school boards, its P.T.A.’s, and its state 
universities, 


Neverruecess there is much about British and con- 
tinental education that we can study with profit: 
the fine, large, beautifully cared-for playing fields and 
the emphasis on athletics for all; the early teaching 


of reading and writing (I saw quite good manuscript 
writing by children of five); teachers’ salaries that are 
still relatively higher than industrial wages; scholar- 
ships that include fees for maintenance and clothes 
for students preparing for teaching and other profes- 
sions; and an educational broadcasting service far 
beyond our wildest dreams. 

The latter I had the opportunity to observe first- 
hand when I visited BBC headquarters at the invita- 
tion of the assistant director, Enid Love. I sat in on 
the rehearsals of two programs. Studios and control 
rooms resemble our usual setup. But in the control 
room I found two program managers, a skilled direc- 
tor, and an educational supervisor. They work as a 
team. In the studio two talented actors (BBC employs 
only the best) practiced a delightful folk story from 
India, one of a series presented for children from 
seven to eight years of age. The director worked for 
dramatic effectiveness. The educational supervisor 
made suggestions on pace and cuts to insure best 
acceptance in the classroom. 

As assurance that programs will match school re- 
quirements, panels of teachers chosen from the entire 
country guide BBC’s educational planning. An inde- 
pendent reviewing service representing the “school 
consumers” constantly gathers reports from the 
schools. This service helps BBC to shape, amend, 
and improve its generous slice of good daytime 
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It is a question of who is trying 
to read whose mind when an 
English schoolgirl pauses be- 
fore the sphinx on the Thames 
Embankment, London. 


© William D. Boutwell 


periods devoted to education. Consequently radio 
makes a much greater contribution to education in 
Britain than in the United States. 

What about TV? All Britain discusses the new 
limited-commercial TV service introduced recently 
to supplement BBC’s public service. The use of TV 
for education remains in an experimental stage. Very 
few schools own receivers, which are both expensive 
and small in size. “Our target for educational TV 
service is 1957,” I was told. 

Yesterday as my wife and I took a farewell walk 
along the Thames Embankment near Waterloo 
Bridge we came upon two big red buses filled with 
chattering teen-age schoolgirls dressed in their 
school’s green uniform. Their teachers let them exam- 
ine Cleopatra’s Needle flanked by two more modern 
but bomb-scarred sphinxes. The girls clambered 
around and over the sphinxes as youngsters will on 
any monument. 

“Come now,” called a teacher. “The bus leaves 
directly.” Most of them heeded, but one girl waited 
behind briefly. I watched her as she looked thought- 
fully into the inscrutable face of the sphinx. Across 
the river rose the smartly designed Festival Hall, 
London’s modern “Carnegie Hall.” On the Embank- 
ment side lay old London, encrusted with tradition. 
This schoolgirl seemed to be asking the sphinx what 
road her England would take. The modern way of 
the Festival Hall? Or the old ways of England’s days 
of glory? The sphinx continued to smile. 

We are going back soon, I hope—to enjoy the 
country and the friendly people and to find out what 
the sphinx and the coming generation have in mind 
for England’s future. —WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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SPIRLTUAL 





in Everyday 
Life 


In this fourth article of the 1955—56 study program 
on the preschool child we see how daily deeds 
become lighted candles that lead children 


along the paths to lasting faith. 


Rolfe Lanier Hunt 


Executive Director, Religion and Public Education, 


National Council of the Churches of Christ 


A CHILD'S SPIRITUAL GROWTH is as much a part of his 
normal development as is his physical, mental, and 
emotional growth. It is guided by the same loved 
ones who guide him through the whole course of 
his childhood. 

During his first year or two Baby begins to acquire 
a deep sense of trust in his world, in other people, 
in himself. How does it come about? First, by having 
his physical hungers met. In his earliest days on earth 
he is engulfed in a meaningless swirl of sensations— 
many of them unpleasant, like hunger, wetness, mus- 
cular cramping. These are attended to by his mother. 
Her tender, smiling care accompanies the routines 
that give him comfort. Her love and fondling min- 
ister to his needs. And as he realizes that she can al- 
ways be depended on, so Baby learns to trust other 
people, too. 


The years pass, and the child continues to find his 
sense of security, of being wanted and loved, not only 
in his parents but in wider relationships. Yet all hu- 
man beings will fail at some point. Children need 
the feeling that there is something invariably de- 
pendable and trustworthy—someone on whom they 
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can count, someone who can say, “Fear not, for I 
am with thee.” 

This awareness of God and reliance on Him is 
also a very gradual process. It may take most of a 
lifetime. No preschool child can understand all that 
God is, nor do we. He will use the word as he does 
others—with limited associations but with growing 
meaning. We do not explain the mechanism of a 
watch when that word is first introduced into the 
child’s vocabulary. No more is it necessary to give a 
full explanation of God. 

How, then, do we help our young children to learn 
more and more about God and about the spiritual 
values that guide our lives? In the same way that we 
help them with all the other things they must learn 
to do, to perceive, to understand during this pre- 
school period—through everyday experience. Psy- 
chologists today have a deep respect for Moses’ 
teaching method: 

The Lord our God is one Lord: and you shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might. And these words which I 


command you this day shall be upon your heart; and 
you shall teach them diligently to your children; and 
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shall talk of them when you sit in your house, and when 
you lie down, and when you rise. DEUTERONOMY 6:4-9 

“When you sit ..., and when you lie down, and 
when you rise.” Moses, three thousand years ago, 
knew that guiding the spiritual growth of the young 
means guiding through action. Today we know that 
learning by doing (or watching someone do some- 
thing) has the most meaning for preschool children. 
They will desert their play to watch a scene of 
activity—Mother baking a cake or Daddy building a 
fire. 

We know, in the second place, that they learn 
through specifics. General, abstract ideas like good- 
ness or badness mean little to the preschool child. If 
you asked a six-year-old what goodness is, he prob- 
ably would respond with a simple list of the things 
Mother and Daddy allow and praise, such as “Keep 
my clothes clean,” “Go to bed at seven-thirty,” or 
“When people are breaking things, tell them to 
stop.” His ideas of badness would be just as factual 
and specific: “Not to spill food,” “Not to set fires,” 
“Not to hurt the baby,” along with other actions 
which have been forbidden him. 

Meaning, then, lies in action and in the specific. 
If we are to help a child to grow spiritually, we need 
pay little attention, during the preschool years, to 
his attaining abstract virtues. Instead we should help 
him to do the things that are acceptable and ap- 
proved. As he lives with other people he will grad- 
ually develop standards of right living. Understand- 
ing and interpreting these standards may come much 
later. He will begin to realize that the good way of 
life includes respect for the truth, loving-kindness, 
civic responsibility, thrift, cleanliness, consideration 
for others, and loyalty to one’s country. 


The Ways of Wership 


A child learns about God, as well as about the 
good and virtuous way of life, through the family’s 
religious practices. These too are a part of everyday 
living. Pretestants, Catholics, and Jews all worship 
one God and express this worship in ways appropri- 
ate to their faiths. All have their prayers and teach 
their children to pray. All set aside a Sabbath each 
week as a day of devotion—one of rest and refresh- 
ment, of family sharing, of seeing friends. 

The preschool child will learn to know the Bible 
as a book cherished by his parents. Perhaps he will 
begin to know the Bible first as a source of stories 
about people of whom he would like to know more. 
Perhaps he will begin to know the Bible as a source 
of beautiful words and phrases that mean something 
important to him. He will come to know the Bible 
too as a source for some of the ideas he hears in the 
songs and hymns his family sing together. He will 
take the book in his own hands and come to realize 
that it must be handled with care and respect. 

All faiths have their yearly feast days and other 
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religious observances, each of which carries an atmos- 
phere of excitement shared by the whole family. For 
the Christian there are Christmas and Easter days. 
For everyone in the United States there is Thanks- 
giving, a day on which people of many faiths unite 
in reverence before the Giver of all good gifts. For 
the Jew there are Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
Succoth and Hanukah, Purim and the Passover. All 
these give us a chance to share with younger children 
the things that have abiding religious significance 
for us—as they have had for families throughout the 
centuries. 

Foods too have a meaning in this passing on of 
values. Feast days and fasts are on the calendar of 
nearly every religion. The turkey at Thanksgiving, 
the days without sweets in Lent, the fish on Friday, 
the pancakes of Hanukah and the Haman tarts—such 
foods tell a story. They teach and remind. 


Children and Faith 


What sort of religious guidance do leaders of the 
three major faiths suggest? For Protestant answers 
I consulted two staff members of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches—Mrs. Alice Goddard, director of chil- 
dren’s work in the Division of Christian Education, 
and Dr. Robert E. Lentz, director of family life edu- 
cation programs. 

“Should children under six be taken to regular 
church services?” I asked Mrs. Goddard. 

“You can have no definite yes-or-no answer to that 
question,” she replied. “Each child is different. So 
are parents. So are churches and ministers. Many 
other points will affect your answer. Does having the 
child with them hinder parents’ worship, or does it 
enable them to attend? How long is the service? Is 
the child a restless, active youngster? The important 
thing is his welfare. His own needs and growth 
should determine the practice—not the convenience 
of the parents or the church as an institution. 

“Certainly children should get acquainted with 
the church building and with the services. But the 
major responsibility for the religious development 
of the preschool child rests with the parents in the 
home. And parents can get help from their churches. 
Often there are training classes for parents. Many 
denominations publish magazines and lists of help- 
ful books—for instance, those for the parent who 
wants to help his child learn to pray. Ask the pastor.” 

Majority opinion, Mrs. Goddard said, favored the 
view that church services, planned as they are for 
adults and young people, ask too much of the pre- 
school child. A minority believes that even babes in 
arms should be taken to church and should grow up 
in the church service, in a climate of prayer and 
devotion. 

“Have confidence in yourselves!” Mrs. Goddard 
asked me to say to parents. “You can do more for 
your child than anybody else. Talk to your pastor, 
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your Sunday school teacher, other parents. Some- 
times the exchange of experience can produce an 
idea or a source of help.” 

“In the home,” said Dr. Lentz, “three faiths are 
built: faith in oneself, faith in one’s neighbor, faith 
in God. The family is the perfect place to learn to 
take turns, to share, to adopt.a culture. There in 
the family group parents “an say “We do it this way’ 
or ‘We don’t do that.”” — 

As for church, “Whenever the child can bow his 
head, he may feel himself as a part of a praying 
group.” Then Dr. Lentz added, “There is a trend 
toward including the whole family in church- 
planned activities. For example, plans are made for 
simultaneous family fellowship in the homes of the 
parish—all worshipping in a church-planned pro- 
gram. Churches are planning family camps. We have 
so many things pullirig families apart these days, we 
need to pull them together.” 


Religion Through Living 

Through the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and its parent educator program I found the Catho- 
lic Church’s answer to my question. The Confrater- 
nity publishes various kinds of materials for parent 
study groups, emphasizing how parents may “instill 
religious truths and a religious feeling into all the 
everyday happenings around home.” Even at eight- 
een months, writes Mrs. Mary Lanigan Healy, mother 
of nine, a child can learn very short prayers, and 
when he is about two he can visit church. Stories of 
the Baby Jesus and his life as a child are intensely in- 
teresting to two- and three-year-olds, whose parents 
“often find themselves in the role of storyteller or 
story reader.” 

Throughout early childhood, Mrs. Healy suggests, 
parents can point out the spiritual and religious 
side of the child’s many new experiences, especially 
those having to do with fundamental realities—birth, 
marriage, sickness, death. “Children can suffer great- 
ly at the thought of death separating them from their 
parents. It is important to teach the child that the 
soul lives on, that the dead are nearer to seeing 
God.” 

Another publication in this same parent educator 
program repeats a truth that is shared by all reli- 
gious faiths: 

“Parents should not tire of teaching their children 
at this early age . . . that their relationship with 
God is one of love, that He never ceases to love them 
and that their greatest duty and privilege in life is 
to love and serve Him. If parents would begin now 
to teach also the second great commandment—that 
all God’s children must love one another . . . be- 
cause they are all members of God’s family—and 
would see to it that this teaching was made a reality 
in their young lives, the social problem of the future 
would be well on its way to solution.” 
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“What does the Jewish faith expect of parents in 
the way of teaching religion to a preschool child?” 
I asked Sonia Kaufman, staff member of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. 

“We expect parents to do most of it,” she an- 
swered. “Our synagogues seldom make plans for chil- 
dren until they reach school age.” 

“How do you teach religion within the home?” 

“Participation is the key, I would say. There are 
many religious practices preschoolers see the rest of 
the family following. And even little children have 
their share, as part of the family group.” 

Philip Jacobson of the same staff added, “If things 
matter to parents, the children will realize that 
those things are important.” 

The children of this faith learn about the Ten 
Commandments and other great truths through an- 
cient stories that have been passed along for thou- 
sands of years. The Golden Rule comes to them in a 
story about the famous scholar Hillel. When asked 
by a Roman to explain the essence of the Jewish 
religion while the Roman “stood on one foot,” 
Hillel replied, “Do not do unto others what thou 
wouldst not do unto thyself. This is the whole law. 
All else is explanation. Go forth and learn.” 


Time Also Teaches 


Then I consulted a representative of an organi- 
zation whose membership includes all faiths. 

“What is the one thing you would tell the mother 
of a preschooler about spiritual growth?” I asked 
Mrs. A. O. Haislip, chairman of the Committee on 
Character and Spiritual Education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

After a minute she replied, “Tell them there is 
time. 

“I am a grandmother now, you know,” Mrs. 
Haislip went on. (I didn’t know, not from looking 
at her!) “A grandmother knows, as a mother hasn’t 
had a chance to learn, that there is always time. 

“My young grandson, for example, has an imag- 
inary playmate. His mother gets worried when he 
makes up those awful whoppers about his playmate. 
But he'll learn what the truth is—in time. A couple 
of years from now he'll know the difference between 
fact and fancy. And he’ll learn about other values 
the same way—in time.” 

The first objective of Mrs. Haislip’s committee 
effectively reminds her co-workers of the pervasive- 
ness of spiritual training: To make character and 
spiritual education an integral phase of every parent- 
teacher project. 

Here again is emphasized the need for unity of 
action and purpose, for recognition that moral and 
spiritual values are always learned in the context of 
some activity. If we wish to help our children grow 
in spirit, the experiences of everyday life provide a 
rich and nourishing soil. 
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WE ARE PEOPLE of a continent, we Americans. We, 
or Our ancestors, came from the smaller places—from 
islands of the sea, or from political “islands.” But 
this land has had its way with us now for a long 
time and has made us its own. We are people of a 
continent now, not of an island, not of a land mass 
so subdivided by boundaries that only a fragment of 
it is ours to think or care about. 

American weather is continental weather. The 
wind makes a long journey to reach the maple tree 
beside our door. The clouds make a long journey to 
become the focus of a farmer’s hope in the Middle 
West, the Southwest. Roger Williams, in his Letters 
and Papers, made note of this fact three hundred 
years ago. Answering the question of why New Eng- 
land winters were colder than those of old England, 
in spite of there being no latitudinal reason, he 
wrote, “All islands are warmer than mainlands and 
continents. England being an island, England’s winds 
are sea winds. .. . The northwest wind, which occa- 
sioneth New England cold, comes over the frozen 
land, and over millions of loads of snow.” 

The skies of America are continental skies. The 
span is from sea horizon of the Atlantic to sea horizon 
of the Pacific, and between the two it is the horizon 
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Wide skies and a wide land, stretching from sea to shining sea, 


have left their mark on a people—their laws, their vision. 


of the Great Plains. In Carl Sandburg’s words 
(“Cornhuskers”): 
Here the gray geese go five hundred miles 


and back with a wind under their wings 
honking the cry for a new home. 


And the People, Also . . . 


The five-hundred-mile span, the three-thousand- 
mile span—these have belonged not to the wild geese 
alone or to the winds and clouds alone. They have 
belonged to the people: to the many, from many 
places, who were becoming a continental people and 
to those of today who have become so. 

They have belonged to the people who went west 
to stake out the homestead or mining claim, and to 
their descendants, some of whom went farther west 
and some of whom turned east again, to the cities 
and new frontiers of intellect and industry—fron- 
tiers that in their turn were pushed westward. 

They have belonged, the wide spaces, to those who 
have crossed them from job to job and from army 
camp to army camp. They have belonged to the air- 
man who sets one record after another from New 
York to Los Angeles. And they have belonged to the 
tourist of this motor age, who stops at a motel at 
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night; who means this motel when he says to his 
wife, after dinner in a restaurant he has never seen 
before, “Well, let’s go home’; and who feels that the 
man who runs the diner is almost a neighbor because 
he was stationed for two years during the war in the 
tourist’s own home state. 

They have belonged—these wide reaches of conti- 
nent—to the school children who, in California or 
Nebraska or Wyoming, learn of the New England 
beginnings of their country and who, in Massachu- 
setts or New York or Ohio, read about the Southwest. 

The continent has belonged to the people. They 
have lived by the resources of the land under their 
feet and by resources shuttled to them across the 
miles and channeled into markets where men go be- 
fore daybreak to bargain for what housewives will 
buy across daylight counters. 

The people have settled the continent. It is they 
who have given names to the unnamed mountains. 
It is they who have built towns that had to be named 
so that they could have post offices and could be 
specified by people who wanted to tell other people 
where they lived or where they came from; and so 
that they could become, on a map, destinations that 
tourists could plan to reach by nightfall. 
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And the Intangibles 

The words are continental: “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution of che United States of America.” 

These are words meant to have reach and scope. 
That they were so meant by those who framed them 
is made clear in Article VI: “This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

There were not as many states on that September 
day in 1787 as there are now—that day when “in Con- 
vention by the unanimous consent of the States pres- 
ent” the Constitution became the supreme law of the 
land. Wide areas westward that were later to become 
homelike places were still wilderness. But the law, 
which was that of more than any state, went where 
the people went and embraced what they brought 
within bounds. 

This law did not go only as a document or as some- 
thing for judges to interpret. It went in the hearts 
and minds of thousands and then millions. They 
could not quote it accurately, perhaps, and they 
could not have handed down meticulously correct 
decisions under it. Yet they did not forget that it was 
there and that, because it was there, some things 
could not be done by man to man: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble. . . . The rights 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated.” 

And not only the law but the dream was conti- 
nental. True, it might find lodging first in one state 
and then another, there to prove its worth and prac- 
ticality. It was the dream of free public education, 
for example, or universal suffrage or the right of 
peaceful picketing or the definition of minimum 
standards for the training of teachers, doctors, and 
lawyers. True, it might remain—properly—a state 
concern. But where the winds of thought are conti- 
nental, no less than those of space, dreams have a 
way of blowing across state boundaries and of taking 
root, even as the seeds of wildflowers blow. And 
where the people move, their dreams go with them, 
to be planted in new communities and new states— 
even as the lilac and apple tree from the old home 
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are parent to those that bring blossom and harvest 
to the new home. 

The dream has become continental, moreover, 
through processes other than those of the statute 
book, federal or state. It has found its proving 
ground in business and industry and in all the vol- 
untary associations of a free people, wherever the 
idea that feels as if it might be good is initiated— 
and contagiously proves its worth. 


What, Then, About Ourselves? 

We are people of a continent, we Americans. This 
is a simple fact to state in words. But it is not always 
simple to carry into daily practice. In her poem 
“Renascence” Edna St. Vincent Millay has observed: 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 


Even as ample a land as ours is not wide to the 
narrow spirit. Just as its prairie landscapes can be 
appalling rather than beautiful to the person who 
is at home only within walls, so the size of its dream 
can induce panic in those who suffer from mental 
and emotional agoraphobia, fear of wide-open places. 

How do we make ourselves fit residents of a con- 
tinent and fit inheritors and transmitters of a conti- 
nental dream? First, we practice loving the near and 
intimate without becoming provincial, without for- 
getting that the far and the strange have also to be 
embraced in our caring because they are part of the 
larger whole. 

We practice a deep appreciation of rich resources 
and a deep gratitude for them, without treating 
them as so endless that they can be wasted to suit 
our whims or our personal advantage and without 
letting their abundance make us look with contempt 
at peoples who have had less bountiful resources at 
their command. 

We voluntarily enact and respect the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution, showing forth the 
courage of our own convictions and respecting the 
differences of experience, opinion, and devotion that 
are lodged in other people. For all the history of 
our land tells us that it takes many kinds indeed, 
and many venturings of the mind, to turn a conti- 
nent into a homeland. 

And we do not forget that for a continental peo- 
ple the horizon and what may lie ‘beyond it are 
always part of reality—of mental, emotional, and 
spiritual reality no less than of prairie and seascape. 
We do not act, then, as if there were nothing left 
to be done except to travel the old ways and honor 
the past. We look ahead. We look beyond the 
present. We see new frontiers to which to carry the 
dream. We see that not even a continent is the all 
of man’s home. There is a planet also. 
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e Some of my friends think I’m lucky that my four- 
teen-year-old son is so thrifty, but lately I’ve begun to 
worry about his intense interest in saving money. Is 
this normal for a boy his age? What’s more, he never 
seems to want to share anything with his brothers and 
sisters or contribute to any family project. I really 
don’t know how he got that way, and I would like to 
know how to make him less concerned with money. 
Afterall, there are more important things fora person 
to think about, especially if he happens to be a four- 
teen-year-old boy. . 


Your question is reasonable and well phrased, yet 
it is bound to raise a storm of protest among business- 
men, especially bankers. Why shouldn’t you be happy 
to have this evidence of business acumen in your 
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fourteen-year-old? The amassing of capital has an 
honorable tradition in this country. Are you, perhaps, 
asking whether saving in itself is praiseworthy? Sav- 
ing for what? Let me suggest an interpretation of this 
tendency to save money without a clear and mani- 
fest purpose. 

If you were able to slip into your son’s loafers and 
view life as he views it, what would seem important 
achievements to him? I would guess he might identify 
at least two: (1) “I want my parents to recognize that 
I am no longer a child, that I am becoming a young 
man.” (2) “I want acceptance by my friends, espe- 
cially the boys; I want them to feel that I am a person 
of worth.” 

Your son is going through a period in which he is 
trying to differentiate himself, as a personality, from 
his brothers and sisters and from his parents. One 
way of doing this is to earn money, and another is to 
have a savings account which he has built up himself. 
Is it not possible that your son looks upon the earn- 
ing and saving of money as contributing to his sense 
of personal worth? He sees the money as his money, 
earned and saved by him, thereby symbolizing his 
independent achievements. He is more of a man 
because he too earns and saves as men do. To share 
his money with his brothers and sisters or to pool it 
in a family project would be a merging of his per- 
sonality, a blurring of his growing sense of selfhood. 

When he has succeeded in getting his family to 
recognize that he is no longer a child and in winning 
acceptance by members of his own sex, he may turn 
(as other adolescents do) to the task of achieving 
acceptance by members of the opposite sex. Such 
acceptance comes at a high price, for dates cost 
money. At that point his capital accumulations will 
come in handy to finance him in what you may be 
tempted to call the high-spending, high-living phase 
of his development. Be thankful you have evidence 
of thrift now! —Revusen HILi 
University of North Carolina 
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e In recent months letters have come to our desk 
asking about the release of pupils from school during 
school hours. “What safeguards have been set up to 
insure the protection of our boys and girls?” some 
parents write. “Can more stringent rules for releasing 
children be introduced?” These queries and com- 
ments reflect a deep concern, and it is a concern that 
school officials share with parents. Aware of the risks 
that surround the release of children, both parents 
and teachers want to set up every protection possible 
to prevent the recurrence of such a tragedy as the 
kidnaping of Bobby Greenlease a few years ago. What 
policies can the school set up? A statement issued not 
long ago by the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association on Health Problems in Education offers 
some suggestions for the framing of such policies. 
The Committee’s statement, entitled “Suggested Pro- 
cedures for Releasing Children from School,” is here 
presented in full. 


Requests to release children from school present a 
serious problem to school administrators and teach- 
ers. Such requests are made for many and varied 
reasons, and careful discrimination in each individual 
case becomes more and more justified. 

The child is entrusted to the school by the parent, 
not voluntarily but because education is compulsory. 
Compulsory education is entirely consistent with the 
purposes of democracy, and it places a grave obliga- 
tion on school administrators to be completely as- 
sured of the validity of requests for the release of 
children and of the identity of those who make the 
requests. The general attitude of school administra- 
tors is that the school is responsible for the child and 
responsible to his parents, and that the brief hours 
in school are of such importance to the growth and 
development of the child that they should be guarded 
from interruption. 

The following general rules of procedure offer 
appropriate safeguards in the interest of the health 
and safety of children: 

1. Children should be released from school only 
to their parents or to persons authorized by their 
parents. The school principal should check carefully 
to make certain that the person claiming to represent 
the parent is so authorized. The check may be made 


by telephoning the parent for confirmation or by 
having the child identify the caller. 

2. Children should be released to police officers 
only if a warrant is issued. 

3. In cases of family dissension (divorce, step- 
parents, grandparents of separated parents, and so on) 
a request often comes to prohibit one party of the 
conflict from taking the child out of school. Such 
requests should be honored only if legal status is 
established. Permission should be given in certain 
cases for the person thus prohibited to see the child 
in the principal’s office. The principal should remain 
close by. Great care, deep understanding, caution, 
and tact must be exercised by school administrators 
in these situations. 

4. Children should be released for days of religious 
observance upon request of their parents. A note 
signed by the parent must be brought prior to the 
day of observance. 

5- In the routine of some schools, children travel 
during school hours from their own to another school 
for instrumental music lessons or to clinics. Signed 
permission must be secured from the parent before 
such trips are made. 

6. Teachers should be instructed not to admit 
otherwise unauthorized visitors to the classroom with- 
out a note from the office. Signs on school doors 
should so instruct the visitor. 

7. Principals should make every effort to prevent 
the use of school lavatories by the general public 
during hours when children are in school. 

8. An elementary school child should be sent home 
only with the parent, or with another authorized and 
reliable adult if the parent is not available. 

g- Requests for released time for dental and medi- 
cal appointments are honored. Mutual understand- 
ing on this point is essential among parents, physi- 
cians, dentists, and school administrators if the best 
interest of the child is to be served. Appointments 
after school and on nonschool days are desirable. If 
circumstances make that impossible, “what is best for 
the child” is the determining factor. 

10. School authorities should weigh each individ- 
ual case because the school is obligated to protect the 
health and safety of all its pupils. 

It is recommended that these or similar procedures 
be made a part of board of education regulations. 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
—Joun Wes.Ley’s RULE 


Follow John Wesley’s Rule and give the National Parent-Teacher for Christmas. 
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look after the farm, and were the queens of the 
homes. This equality of the sexes lasted until the 
Mohammedan invasion around the eleventh century 
A.D. From that time on, the place of women under- 
went many changes. The insecurity of the times, the 
ravages of war, and consequent troubles led to the 
confinement of women to their homes. A series of 
social evils followed, with the result that women lost 
their opportunities for education, their initiative, 
and their capacity for independence. 

At the same time, regardless of the changes out- 
side the home, the women of India were and are still 
greatly respected within the home. The home has al- 
ways been the most sacred place in Indian society 
and the mother its presiding deity. 
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repositories of our culture. They are keen, alert, and 
receptive to ideas for improving their homes. Indian 
mothers and wives have made the home a stable 
factor throughout the centuries. It is because of their 
integrity that Indian culture has been preserved and 
transmitted. 


The People and Their Problems 


Today about 83 per cent of our people live in 
approximately 558,089 villages spread over the whole 


of the subcontinent. The villages vary in population 
from 100 to 5,000. In many of them facilities for a 
protected water supply, drainage systems, health 
clinics, recreation centers, and other amenities are 
limited. The average income is very low—about $55 
a year (in 1951-52), with a consequent low standard 
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of living. During the first Five Year Plan, the na- 
tional income is expected to be increased by 17 per 
cent; during the second Five Year Plan, by 25 per 
cent. 

Although there has been an attempt to provide 
schools in most villages, illiteracy (75 per cent) still 
continues to be one of our major problems. The 
traditional joint-family system, with its strength and 
weaknesses, still exists. Farming techniques need im- 
provement. Proper methods of storing grains and 
preserving foods are yet to be introduced. The local 
vaidyas (men who are supposed to know the ancient 
Ayurvedic system of medicine) and dais (untrained 
midwives) are the main sources of medical help. The 
village moneylender continues to lend money at ex- 
orbitant interest rates, though the cooperative move- 
ment is being increasingly utilized. 


Census of Needs 


The problems of village women are the same all 
over the world. The solutions lie in making avail- 
able to these women the knowledge of modern sci- 
ence, so that they may effectively discharge their du- 
ties in the home and in society. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing and managing an adequate income, lack of in- 
formation about proper methods of cooking and 
about modern health amenities, shortage of facilities 
for sending children to school, lack of protected 
water supply, low economic conditions that make it 
impossible to get proper housing, and absence of 
family planning—these are but a few of the problems 
facing Indian village women today. 

The urgent need, therefore, is knowledge and prac- 
tical training for effective home living. These rural 
women not only look after their homes but also 
assist in farming. In many areas all farming, in- 


Six years ago Rajammal Devadas went back to 
India with a brand new Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
State University. Today Dr. Devadas is Chief Home 
Economist of India’s Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. In that post she is directing a venture 
of so much promise that she was invited to tell 
Americans about it at the 1955 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum. Because the program is an inspiring 
example of how one of our global neighbors is 
meeting family-community problems we are 


bringing our readers a digest of the address. 


cluding ploughing, fertilizing, sowing, weeding, and 
harvesting, is in their hands. Thus it is also highly 
essential that village women should have some train- 
ing in agriculture. 

During the first half of this century many organiza- 
tions in India have come forward to work for the 
uplift of women. Among them the Kasturba Gandhi 
Memorial Trust, founded in memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi's wife, is devoting itself entirely to the wel- 
fare of women and children in rural areas. 

Of the many recent international organizations 
that have taken up rural service in India, I must pay 
my tribute and admiration for the work done by the 
United States Technical Cooperation Mission (ICA) 
and the Ford Foundation. India is grateful for all 
the help that the United States is giving, not only in 
materials but in the warmth of human service and 
devotion. 

National extension service was introduced in all 
the states of India in October 1953. Since food was 
crucially needed, the newly created service concen- 
trated on increasing food production. Gradually sev- 
eral fields of village improvement, such as health, 
sanitation, education, and construction of roads, 
were introduced. In the earlier days there was no 
attempt to evolve a home science extension program 
for women and girls in the villages. Too many for- 
midable problems blocked the way. Among them, for 
example, were the lack of a trained staff, the diffi- 
culty of reaching the villages and the homes, poverty, 
illiteracy, obstacles met by women workers planning 
to live in villages, and the unwillingness of girls 
trained in home science colleges to work and live 
there. 

It is usually said that the village women are con- 
servative and reluctant to change established tradi- 
tions and patterns. This has not been borne out by 
facts. With my colleague, Levice B. Ellis of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Mission, I have visited several 
villages and have found the women eager to learn 
and apply modern techniques, provided these are 
profitable and within their resources, and do not 
violate their cultural background and beliefs. 


A Homemaking Service 


During 1952-53 the development commissioners 
and project officers pointed out that their efforts at 
village improvement, such as environmental hygiene, 
food, kitchen gardening, compost pits, and the like, 
could not make sufficient progress because of lack 
of understanding and cooperation from the women. 
Hence a national program in home science for rural 
women was found necessary. 

The government of India faced this challenge by 
introducing women village workers—home demon- 
stration agents to you—into the “intensive develop- 
ment blocks.” A national home science extension 
program was established in the Ministry of Food and 
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This young woman lives in a coastal village and helps earn the family's livelihood by fishing. 


Agriculture. Twenty-seven home science wings have 
been started in twenty states all over India for the 
training of these workers, called gram sevikas. 

The one-year program of training for the gram 
sevikas consists of courses in family food and nutri- 
tion, clothing for the family (selection, construction, 
and laundering), mother and child care, housing and 
management of the home, health and sanitation, 
handicrafts: and cottage industries, agriculture, co- 
operative farming, and home science extension. 

The homes in which these gram sevtkas live during 


their training are laboratories for practicing what 
they learn at the teaching center. These homes will 
serve as model houses for the villages. Living and 
sharing work together, the gram sevikas will be able 
to appreciate democratic group activities and carry 
their knowledge back into the villages from which 
they have been recruited. 


The gram sevika spends her whole time with the 
villagers, participating in all their programs. With 
her skilled techniques and scientific approach to 
home problems, she will assist the village women to 
improve practices relating to child care, household 
management, ways of increasing income, labor-saving 
methods, education, and the like. She will help vil- 
lage women make garments for themselves and their 
families, preserve surplus food, set up recreation cen- 


ters for themselves and their children, and bring 
sanitation and beauty into the home, 

For these purposes, it is planned to have at least 
one community center for every five villages, 
equipped with necessary facilities. Not every village 
family can afford equipment for laundry, sewing, 
food preservation, and other homemaking tasks. But 
the gram sevika can make it available on a coopera- 
tive basis. If she has an iron, it can be loaned to 
homemakers. If she has a pressure cooker, the village 
women can take advantage of it. If she has a sewing 
machine or baking oven, it too will be shared. 

Home science extension is a relatively new field in 
India. In order to get permanent results from our 
community development program in the Five Year 
Plans, each family must thoroughly understand and 
be in accord with the programs launched. All the 
homes in India, with their 174,000,000 women and 
girls, must be given an opportunity to take part. 

God willing, it is hoped that through this program 
knowledge that has so far remained sacred within the 
portals of educational institutions will be taken into 
the homes and communities. The hitherto neglected 
village homes will now find a group of trained and 
dedicated women workers living among them and 
sharing with them the advantages of modern home 
science. 





COMING IN JANUARY— EXCERPTS FROM A DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOK: MY SON JOHNNY 


When John McNulty, a writer of short stories about New York and New Yorkers, became the father 
of a boy, Johnny, he straightway turned his talents to recounting the tender love story between him- 
self and his son. The heart-tugging tales that make up this book follow young Johnny from his first 


smile, at two months, to his first day at play school. 
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BY THE TIME the Christmas season is ended, the Amer- 
ican toy industry will, for the first time in its history, 
have topped a billion dollars in 1955 retail sales. Part 
of this great boom in toys is, of course, due to the in- 
crease in child population. In 1940 there were about 
21,000,000 children in the United States under the 
age of ten. As of this year there are 34,154,000! Pros- 
perity too has made for larger sales. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, with the year 1955 toys are Big 
Business. 

In a way, though, toys have always been big busi- 
ness—the big business of childhood. To some grown- 
up ears the word “toy” may have a trivial sound. 
Many think of toys as just amusing objects for chil- 
dren to play with. But far from trivial, toys help the 
child to develop important knowledge, skills, and 
interests. Play, we now know, is a child’s way of learn- 
ing. And good toys are the tools with which he learns. 

The use of toys begins at the moment a baby can 
seize and hold an object—at four months or even 
younger. The infant who clutches at the tinkling bell 
that hangs above his crib is starting his process of 
learning—developing his sense of distance, shape, size, 
and sound and coordinating the movements of his 
eye and hand. Ten years later he may be playing with 
some electronic marvel or painstakingly adjusting 
bolts on some complicated construction. In either 
case his hour of play leaves him wiser than he was an 
hour before. He has advanced not only in his physi- 
cal skills but, equally important, in independence, 
self-reliance, and initiative. 

A billion dollars’ worth of these tools for the busi- 
ness of childhood will have been purchased by New 
Year’s Day 1956. Toymakers tell us that more than 
6o per cent of the year’s sales occur at Christmastime. 
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When You 
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John Wallace Purcell 


Artist and Author of Children’s Books 


So American parents, grandparents, aunts, and uncles 
are now in the process of spending some’ six hundred 
million dollars on toys. And if you are a parent, 
grandparent, aunt, uncle, or a friend of children, will 
your money be well spent? Will you be buying good 
toys, the right toys? 

Experts seem to be agreed on what constitutes a 
good toy. To quote one of them, Beatrix Tudor-Hart 
(in her Plays and Toys in Nursery Years), good toys 
can be divided into three main groups: (1) those that 
“stimulate the imagination and invite initiative and 
effort”—for example, building blocks; (2) those that 
“help the child attain adult skill,” such as brushes 
and brooms, scissors to cut with, and so on; and (3) 
those that “directly help the development of physical 
and mental abilities, such as gymnastic apparatus 
and constructional toys.” All child development spe- 
cialists favor toys that a child can use, understand, 
and enjoy on his own, without the assistance of 
grownups. 

What does this year’s billion-dollar stock of toys 
have to offer in the way of meeting these specifica- 
tions? A first glance at the toy counters tells us that 
the toymakers have done their share. The selection 
has never been better. Conspicuous by their absence 
are the “wind-up” toys, those elaborate mechanical 
gimmicks that in the old days made Christmas Christ- 
mas for Father (until he had to start repairing them). 
Friction engines have largely replaced clockwork 
mechanisms on trains and trucks. Colors, especially 
on the wooden toys, are brilliant and nontoxic. And 
for every sit-and-watch-it toy on display you will see 
a hundred do-it-yourself toys. So the main job left 
for the shopper is to pick the right toy for the child’s 
age and development. 
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For Tots Up to Two 


There is the familiar assortment of rattles, cuddle 
toys, and bright, hanging objects for crib or carriage— 
with additions and variations. A plastic “circus” dan- 
gles from a holder that has a vacuum cup and can be 
affixed anywhere. The infant’s well-aimed biff is re- 
warded by a tinkle of bells. For an older baby, a 
transparent ball is far more interesting visually than 
an ordinary one because within it marbles drop from 
shelf to shelf. A light, transparent plastic tube con- 
tains a marble that spirals gaily to and fro. A nest of 
a dozen plastic beakers may reveal to the one- to two- 
year-old the proud delight of making one box dis- 
appear inside another! All these are priced at around 
a dollar. 

Ordinary household articles are as intriguing to a 
baby as store-bought toys—clothespins rattling about 
in a milk bottle, for instance. But if the crash of a 
heavy bottle on the floor gives you the jumps, a plas- 
tic replica containing colored plastic clothespins can 
be bought for something over a dollar. 

The wooden toys in bright, primary colors are 
among the best things offered by the industry today 
and are surprisingly low in cost. Wooden blocks, 
small enough to grab (but too big to swallow), start 
at a dollar a set, and round or square blocks that 
stack over a peg are from a dollar and a quarter up. 
For crawlers and toddlers there are various push- and 
pull-toys. There are trains of cars and strings of 
barges, made so that they can be easily coupled and 
pushed along the floor. A pounding bench has pegs 
that can be adjusted in tension to fit the child’s 
strength—and the pegs can’t be pounded out and lost. 
To please Father, too, is a bang-a-ball game that 
duplicates in miniature the amusement park how- 
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strong-are-you device upon which he may have swung 
a mean mallet. A “slinky” train wriggles along wooz- 
ily when pulled. At three dollars a realistic mailbox, 
with slots to admit variously shaped colored blocks, 
is first of all plain fun, but it also teaches the child 
to tell shapes and to coordinate his eye and hand. 


For Two- to Five-year-olds 


During the preschool years the child’s development 
is more dependent on the play materials available to 
him than at any other age period. Among the toys 
Dr. Arnold Gesell lists for these years are regular 
blocks and large hollow blocks; wheelbarrows; 
wagons; sand boxes and sand toys; trains and dump 
trucks; climbing apparatus, such as climbing gyms, 
ladders, and boxes; bouncing boards; swings and 
slides; small airplanes, automobiles, and boats; ani- 
mals—domestic or Noah's ark sets; dolls, doll cloth- 
ing, doll carriages, and doll beds; child-size furniture, 
stoves, dishes and cooking utensils, telephones, 
brooms and mops; a costume box containing hats, 
scarves, pocketbooks, and various lengths of cloth; 
clay, large-size crayons, easels, paints and brushes; 
musical instruments; and nature specimens—live fish, 
turtles, birds, and animals. 

Sets of blocks are available from a dollar up in 
wood and plastic, shaped and colored to imitate vari- 
ous materials such as bricks and logs. The plastic 
bricks interlock to make for sturdiness. Alphabet 
blocks with gay pictures can be had for under two 
dollars. 

But since play with blocks usually extends beyond 
a child’s sixth or seventh year, the preschooler’s first 
set might well be a starter-set of one of the better 
made types of unit building blocks shaped of 
smoothly finished, unpainted hardwood. A starter-set 
of forty blocks, including five different units, comes 
to about six dollars and a half. The set may be added 
to from year to year until it includes some twenty- 
two units. At each stage of development the child 
will use his blocks differently in accord with the level 
of his abilities. Between one and two he will be con- 
tent with stacking and loading. A little later he will 
use a few more shapes and begin building definite, 
simple forms. At around five he will use all shapes— 
and supplement these with cars, trucks, and boats. 
Perhaps he will even build himself a_ child-size 
structure. 

Jigsaw puzzles vary in the number and size of their 
pieces—from a few big pieces for the two- or three- 
year-olds up to as many as twenty for the kinder- 
gartners. Prices for wooden puzzles are under two 
dollars. 

From England, at fifty cents each, come some amaz- 
ingly realistic miniature vehicles packed in match- 
boxes: a dump truck, a gasoline truck, a caterpillar 
tractor, a cement mixer. An aid to all-alone play are 
toy telephones, with dials, at about a dollar. A four- 
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foot-high plastic clown invites punches. For group 
play, there is a tenpin game made of inflated plastic— 
noiseless! These are both three dollars. 

The range of materials for playing house is wide. 
There are child-size versions of every adult device 
from simple mops or brooms (at less than a dollar) 
to a de luxe, battery-operated doll-clothes washer at 
seven dollars. There are also those overly realistic 
playhouses painted on cloth, to be draped over card 
tables. But what little girl would not prefer her own, 
made by herself out of any-old-thing? 

Finger paints can be bought for as little as fifty 
cents a jar; the special paper is two dollars and fifty 
cents for a package of a hundred sheets. Crayons 
start at thirty-five cents a box. Paints are best bought 
by the jar—sixty-cent or a dollar-and-a-half jars of 
white and the primary colors, twenty-five-cent jars of 
little used colors. For large-enough manila paper be 
prepared to pay at least three dollars a ream, and at 
least twelve for a well-made easel. Purchase painting 
“sets” cautiously. Many of them are planned solely 
for their buying appeal to adult shoppers and may 
contain not only inferior pigments and brushes but, 
worst of all, hints and aids that smother youthful 
creativity. 


For Six- to Ten-year-olds 


The child of this age spends a good part of his day 
indoors. Heretofore, play has been his principal occu- 
pation. Now, as a school child, his day is made up of 
both work and play. In other words, his play has 


become recreation. First in the choice of gifts, then, 
comes equipment to make outdoor play attractive: 
skates, jump ropes, archery sets with rubber-tipped 
arrows, quoits, croquet sets, balls and bats, stilts, 
sleds, bicycles. These are more or less standard items 
and need no discussion here. 

But there will be rainy days, and for some good 
ideas consider these suggestions from a list of toys for 
middle childhood by Ethel Kawin, the author of that 
authoritative book The Wise Choice of Toys. 


For conslructive and creative play 


Metal and wood construction sets 
Picture puzzles 

Paper-craft materials 

Construction blocks (complicated) 
Soap bubble sets 


For dramatic and imitative play 


Circus sets 

Puppets and marionettes 
Cash register 

Dolls and paper dolls 
Families of small dolls 
Costumes 


For social development 


Games like parchesi 
Ping-pong 
Ring toss 
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Beanbag 
Card games 
Marble games 


For artistic development 
Painting material 
Weaving sets \ 
Sewing sets 
Bead looms 
Mosaics 
Clay 
Xylophones, drums 

For stimulating knowledge and aiding in school activities 
Map puzzles 
Lotto, dominoes 
Blackboard and crayons 
Counting games 
Printing sets 


For hobbies and special interests 


Collectors’ books for birds and animals 
Stamps and albums 


Plastic construction sets that include window sashes 
and doors cost from three to nine dollars; metal con- 
struction sets, from nine dollars up to twenty-two 
(for those with motors). There are a number of take- 
apart toys, from a dollar and a half to four dollars, 
ranging from jeeps to locomotives. They are fine— 
until a part gets lost. A cash register, under three 
dollars, has twelve keys to ring up sales from a cent 
to a dollar, plus a No Sale key. 

Dolls? I am sure there are dolls to delight any little 
girl, whatever her demands—dolls at all prices and 
with all manner of accomplishments. I stole quietly 
away after having been shown a vinyl blonde that 
had a very realistic cold in her head and a twelve- 
dollar ballerina that could do the splits! 

Games range from lotto, at around a dollar, and 
Chinese checkers at two up to croquinole boards at 
twelve-fifty. A rotary press that prints post-card-size 
jobs from rubber type is three-fifty. There is a work- 
ing switchboard, complete with two phones, for ten 
dollars; also a beginner’s photo-lab set. And a minia- 
ture planetarium projects the heavens onto your ceil- 
ing and adjusts to latitudes and seasons—for under 
fifteen dollars. 

The six- to ten-year-old is ready for his first tools: 
hammers, saws, planes, chisels, braces, and auger bits. 
Here none but the best is worth buying. Mastery of 
tools is difficult enough for a child; mastery of cheap, 
poorly made tools is almost impossible. Look for the 
manufacturer’s name. The same reliable firms that 
make Father’s tools make tools in junior sizes and 
weights. They are well worth their cost. 

So much for tools—and for all the toys that help a 
child to learn and grow. The items described here 
are of course only a fraction of those you will see at 
toy counters. But perhaps these suggestions can serve 
as a guide toward choosing the right toys for the 
children on your Christmas list. 
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An Annual Affair 


This is the time when crickets come indoors 
To pay for warmth with singing. 
It’s no use 

To try to keep them out. They will get in. 
Nor is there valid reason to exclude them. 
Mankind and cricketkind, upon this earth, 
Have shared long knowledge that the place to sing, 
When days shorten and the nights grow long, 
Is where a fire is... . 

Crickets come indoors 
For the same reason that a man comes in: 
Because they hear what weather has to tell them, 
And know the hearthside as the place to be. 


—BOoNARO W. OVERSTREET 


Knowledge 


In my youth I heard it said, 
“When your dearest dream is dead, 
Mourn it properly.” But oh, 
Having buried dreams, I know 
Far the wiser thing to do 

Is to find a shining new 

Dream at once, before the heart 
Can forget the dreamer’s art! 


—ELAINE V. EMANS 


Who Cares What Calendars Say? 


Although the snow lies deep today 
Around our little house, 

And blossoms that are not of May 
White-star the apple boughs; 


And winds, with threatening cries, go past 
Or boldly finger door and pane— 

I know that winter’s done at last— 

For you are home again! 


—MAaArION DOYLE 
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Sound Over a Mountain 


(One of several poems sent to us by Mr. Coffin 
before his death last January.) 
Sure as sunset every night 
Over the mountain came delight, 
It made the small boy tauten so 
He hardly let his deep breath go. 


A hollow, holy steady sound 

Like yellowhammers when they pound, 
But deeper. Golden spark on spark 
Rolled down to him through the dark. 


Always with the dark it came 
Just as the day went out in flame, 
It came beeline where no foot trod. 
It sounded to the boy like God. 


One afternoon he set his face 
Towards the mountain and the place 
The music came from, went beeline 
Up through maples, boulders, pine. 


Over the mountain he followed the way 
The music came. At the close of day 

The boy came down with trembling heart 
In the valley of the music’s start. 


There was a mossy boulder there, 

A man with the evening on his hair, 
An old, old man stood on the boulder 
In the blue coat of an ancient soldier. 


Just as the sun tipped earth, he let 

The flag he flew there down and set 

The drumsticks to his ancient drum 

And drummed away like Kingdom Come. 


Tat-tattoo! his head back prouder 

Than a deer’s, and loud and louder 

His last strength flowered the failing light; 
And a little boy saw God that night. 


—Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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OF MENTAL HEALTH 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Spiritual Experiences in 
Everyday Life” (page 15) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What are some of the spiritual experiences in every- 
day life that preschool children may have? For example, a 
group of preschool children became interested in planting 
seeds, watching them sprout, and seeing the new plants 
grow. They watched a rainbow, looked at the stars at night 
Finally they made up a song to express their feelings ol 
wonder. Each verse told about something they could not 
explain—the seeds, the rainbow, the stars—and ended with 
the refrain, “We can only watch and wonder.” These chil 
dren were becoming aware of a power greater than them- 
selves. This was a truly spiritual experience. Parents and 
preschool teachers will recall many others from their ob- 
servation of children. 

2. In what ways may parents share their own belief in 
God with their preschool children? Discuss the relative 
value of each of these ways: 


¢ Trying to tell them about God. That He is everywhere, 
that He is all-powerful, that He makes the rain and the 
sunshine—these are difficult ideas for preschool children to 
grasp. One little child, taking these statements literally, 
said, “Then God must be fat and thin and big and small, 
if He can be everywhere,” and she was concerned about 
sitting down in a chair for fear she might hurt God. An 
other child became indignant with a God who was respon 
sible for the floods that had left her family homeless. This 
child was not able to conceive of a kind and loving God 
who made the rain and the sunshine but also the floods. 


* Letting them share your relationship with God as you ask 
the blessing at mealtime, as you pray, and as you look to 
Him for strength to meet life’s situations. They can sense 
the comfort and strength you get from communing with a 
source of power beyond yourself. 


* Letting them, especially at Christmas and Easter, share 
our experience of worship in church. 


* Sending them to a good church nursery school, if there 
is one. A skillful teacher who understands preschool chil- 
dren will enter into the child’s world and will probably 
introduce them to the child Jesus and other children of 
the Bible, like Samuel, who had experiences with God. 

* Teaching them how to pray in their own way. Their 
prayers will be much the same as talking over the day's 
events with a kind and understanding father—a natural ex- 
pression of thankfulness and appreciation and aspirations. 


* Helping them to recognize acts of kindness, feelings of 
sympathy, and good deeds of any kind as expressions of the 
good and the God within them. 

3. How may spiritual values be extracted from the death 
of someone whom a preschool child has loved? Would it be 
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better for the child to share his parents’ grief and sense the 
comfort they receive from their religious faith than to be 
sent away and thus spared the experience of a death in 
the family? 

j. What effect have you noticed that radio and TV mur- 
der programs have on preschool children? One little boy, 
after listening to a radio murder mystery, replied noncha- 
lantly when his mother asked him what the program was 
about, “Just murder.” Another preschool child, who had 
had no experience with death outside of TV, was told by 
the housekeeper that her brother had died. “Who killed 
him?” demanded the child. These forces in our modern life 
must be recognized. Before giving a child ideas about the 
meaning of life, should we not try to find out what is 
already in his mind? 

5. How might a child’s dependence on his parents, 
which decreases during his second and third years, be re- 
lated to dependence on the power that has sustained and 
helped them? As the child sees his parents relating to some 
power greater than themselves, may he too begin vaguely 
to sense the possibility that he is not alone in his struggle 
for independence? 

6. What differences in families, in children, and in 
church relationships should be considered when planning 
the religious guidance of a given child? 

7. What do religious leaders in your community say 
about the spiritual experiences appropriate for preschool 
children? Have several members of your group interview 
these leaders. Compare their suggestions with those given 
in this article. 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Invite a nursery school teacher interested in religious 
education to discuss with the group this question of spir- 
itual experiences in the lives of preschool children. Use the 
foregoing points to guide the discussion. 

* Ask several members to assign themselves one or two of 
the books, pamphlets, and articles listed under “Refer- 
ences,” so that each member may share with the group the 
main helpful ideas in what he has read. 

* Plan a symposium in which representatives of different 
church groups in the community give their points of view 
and their programs for religious education during the pre- 
school years. 

* Collect illustrations from your own observation and 
other sources of spiritual experiences of preschool children. 
Discuss these from the standpoint of their effect on and 
appropriateness for children of this age. 
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ii. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“World-size Problems on Child- 
size Shoulders?” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. The author illustrates world-size problems by quoting 
current newspaper headlines. Other illustrations could be 
drawn from TV and radio programs and from movies. To 
what extent, or in what ways, do you think such announce- 
ments create an atmosphere of strain for children? 

2. Freda Kehm describes the reactions of several chil- 
dren to pressures or situations too heavy or too strange for 
them to manage normally. Can you think of other in- 
stances? For example: 
¢ The day after a forthcoming evacuation test was ex- 
plained, Catherine was too ill to go to school. 

e The day after the city election Clarence told several 
neighbors he guessed his father had lost his job. He kept 
watching his father closely to try to find out just how bad 
the situation was. 

¢ The radio had described in detail the floods in New Eng- 
land, including several dramatic rescues. Susan, in Ne 
braska, secretly took her boots and raincoat to bed with her. 


3. Some persons believe that children’s games of cops 
and robbers, their demands for warlike toys, and their 
sometimes excessively rough or cruel treatment of each 
other are reactions to the violence they see and hear around 
them. The result, they believe, may even be juvenile delin- 
quency. Other persons think such actions are more or less 
normal ways of working off aggressions. These differences 
in point of view are well stated in the report of the Senate 
subcommittee to investigate juvenile delinquency (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1955. 
Report No. 62). 

4. The author emphasizes the need for children to “share 
the sorrows as well as the joys of family life.” But we have 
all heard parents say that they “try to keep family worries 
from the children.” What are the pros and cons here? Is 
there a happy medium? 
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5. The author also speaks of the “better and worse ways” 
of helping children share in family problems. How can 
parents encourage positive action in facing such problems 
as these? 

* Moving to another home. 

¢ Illness in the family. 

¢ An oider relative coming to live with the family. 
¢ Financial losses. 


6. Serious problems face children at school, too. What 
positive action can teachers encourage to help children 
with such problems as these? 
¢« Children are assigned to another teacher or another 
school because of overcrowding. 
¢ The school system has been redistricted, and children of 
somewhat different backgrounds are coming to the school. 


* School funds for the spring festival are stolen. 


7. Can children and older people improve their skill in 
facing and solving problems in the same way that they im- 
prove other skills, such as adding and subtracting, pre- 
siding at meetings, or growing roses? Examine Dr. Strang’s 
six-step method of problem solving (see Helping Children 
Solve Problems listed in ““References’’). 

8. The person who can meet the stresses and strains of 
life is one who has inner security, or inner strength, the 
author says. What are the ingredients or characteristics of 
that inner strength? Can children acquire them? 


Program Suggestions 


¢ If the group is not large, it might be valuable to read 
together Billie Davis’ revelations of a child’s problems and 
how she met them (“A Life That Is Better than Beans” 
in the October 1955 National Parent-Teacher). Afterward 
the group could discuss such questions as these: What does 
Mrs. Davis’ story tell us about (1) how it feels to know 
you are different from other people; (2) how it feels to be 
outside—not to belong; (3) what inner strength is required 
to surmount these conditions; and (4) the importance of 
finding and helping children in all our schools who “don’t 
belong”? 

¢ On the other hand, if the group is large, you might break 
up into subgroups to consider the foregoing “Points for 
Study and Discussion.” Start with the second, so as to give 
everyone a chance to come up with illustrations. Then take 
the question of whether to share family problems or spare 
the children. Report back to the entire group the conclu- 
sions of each subgroup. 

¢ The article by Harvey Berman in the April 1955 Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher (see “References”) raises a question 
for every home and community. You might want to pose 
this problem as a final one for subgroup discussion. 

* Do you have a mental health shelf in your school library? 
A committee on mental health in your P.T.A.? You might 
ask your librarian or the chairman of your library service 
or mental health committee to report on publications on 
mental health for parents, children, and young people. 
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ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“Who Is Delinquent?” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Let us start where Dr. Redl suggests—by recognizing 
that delinquency is not the youthful mischief or the silly 
pranks that most youngsters are involved in from time to 
time. Every one “cuts up” once in a while. Soon after his 
heart attack this fall, President Eisenhower roguishly 
donned a snap bow tie with his pajamas. As a tension re- 
liever it was mighty effective. So it is with many a bright 
adolescent. When the going gets rough, a head of steam 
builds up, or youthful energy spills over. Some nonsensical 
behavior bursts forth with nothing more behind it than a 
perfectly normal desire to relieve tension. 


2. At the other end of the problem, Dr. Red] reminds 
us, are the young pathological characters whose bizarre 
abnormalities we read about in our papers. The “under- 
aged gangsters and severe mental cases” surely need treat- 
ment. And prevention of juvenile crime is a real social 
challenge. Yet we only confuse the issue of delinquency 
when we lump the seriously disturbed young criminals with 
your Junior or mine, who is beginning to get out of hand. 


3. Our third warning is that juvenile delinquency is not 
as simple as “common-sense theories” would indicate. Hu- 
mility on the part of any of us who attempt to understand 
the complicated warp and wool of a child’s personality is. 
very much in order. An expert like Dr. Redl, who has 
studied the question for many years, is not likely to an- 
nounce “I know what I would do if that were my child!” 
with the assurance of some of us well-meaning parents and 
teachers, 

1. Knowing what is normal at the various ages and stages 
of a youngster’s development is of great value to us as we 
try to help him grow up. For it is the “wise handling of 
incidents while they happen that is the best prevention.” 
\ systematic study of child development is therefore indi- 
cated for the parent, teacher, or leader who would gain 
insight into what is best to do when. 

5. Now to review Dr. Redl’s tips for the time when your 
youngster “gets involved in something”: 

* Keep calm and be glad for the tip-off that all is not what 
it should be while there is still time to put things to rights. 
* Avoid jumping to any theoretical conclusions; instead, 
devote yourself to clearing up the facts and feelings in this 
particular situation. 

* Review the strengths and resources that you can build 
on in the youngster who is getting off the beam. 
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¢ Beware of problem behavior that disappears too rapidly; 
it should only gradually taper off over a period of time. 

* Face without shame the fact that “it can happen here”— 
and to you. Emotional tangles as well as physical illnesses 
occur in the best of families from time to time. 


Program Suggestions 


* Read the article aloud in your study group, stopping at 
the close of each section to discuss the points made. En- 
courage m:mbers of your group to recount their own ex- 
periences that seem to parallel those Dr. Redl describes. 
Do not be afraid of members of the group who disagree 
with some of his points. Avoid a formal debate of such 
questions. And don’t try to come to any conclusions. 
Rather, let the various points of view get a good airing 
without attempting to settle the matter once and for all. 

* Invite the judge of the juvenile court in your commu- 
nity, the psychiatric social worker in a near-by child guid- 
ance clinic, or an adjustment teacher to talk to your group 
on early forms of delinquency—how they are brought to 
light and what treatment facilities are available. Prepare 
for the appearance of such an authority by collecting ques- 
tions all of you may have that you would like to hear dis- 
cussed while the outside resource person is with you. Type 
up the list of questions and get it to your speaker before 
he or she appears, if possible. Provide time for further 
questions and discussion during the session itself. 

¢ Show and discuss the film Angry Boy as a basis for un- 
derstanding more clearly what happens in the psychiatric 
treatment of a child who has got into trouble. Arrange to 
have the film on hand a few days before your group meet- 
ing. so that you and your committee can become familiar 
with it. Draw up a list of discussion topics and provocative 
questions to ask the group after showing the film. 

¢ Assign one or more of the readings suggested below for 


conscientious reviewing by members of your group. Ask the 
reviewers to report especially (1) the author’s major point, 
(2) the evidence he gives to support his point of view, (3) 
the problems as the author sees them, and (4) what he 
suggests might be done about these problems. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Credited with Good Sense.—Convinced that “the majority 
of today’s teen-agers are responsible, level-headed young- 
sters,”” a Chicago bank has set up a loan fund of $1,000 
from which high school students may borrow up to $50 
at 3 per cent interest without co-signers or collateral. 
The fund will be administered by a board of three stu- 
dents, advised by the bank president. 


Rosy Future.—On the highways of tomorrow, the motorist 
who is unlucky enough to swerve off the road may land 
right side up in a flurry of rose petals instead of over- 
turning in a ditch. Tests being conducted by private and 
government safety engineers show that a_ particularly 
dense species of rosebush planted alongside roads can 
bring careening cars safely to a stop. 


Knowledge Pays Off—A return of $100,000 on an invest- 
ment of $7,000 sounds too good to be true. Yet, according 
to Bureau of the Census figures, that’s what the average 
man realizes from his college education. During his life- 
time the college graduate will earn $100,000 more than 
the high school graduate. 


No Grounds for Concern.—The cup of coffee that opens 
your eyes in the morning contains 100 to 120 milligrams 
of caffeine, compared with an average of 17 to 33 in tea. 
But confirmed coffee drinkers needn't flinch at these 
figures. In the opinion of some doctors, healthy people can 
drink as many as twenty cups a day without experiencing 
any ill effects. 


Good Will via Mail Order.—If you were to visit a library 
of the United States Information Agency in, say, Indo- 
nesia or Finland, you might find the natives poring over 
—of all things—the American mail-order catalogue. Some 
of them would be using the catalogue to study English or 
to learn about America; the more practical-minded would 
be looking for ideas for manufacturing toys, hats, por- 
celain ware, electrical gear, clothing, and other items. 
This year more than two thousand five hundred cata- 
logues have been sent to overseas libraries, and their dog- 
eared appearance, with evidences of patching and _ re- 
binding, attests to their popularity. 


U.N. Makes an Impact.—The scene was a crowded bus in 
New York City. The driver, harassed by passengers 
jammed in the front of the bus, alternated between re- 
questing and ordering his riders to move to the rear, all 
to no avail. Finally, in desperation, he drew up to the 
curb in front of the United Nations, stopped the bus, and 
stood up. Pointing dramatically to the towering glass 
building that houses the U.N., he said, “If we can’t get 
together on this bus, how can we expect those fellows in 
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there to get together and help keep us out of war?” 
Whereupon the crowd moved to the rear and the bus 
went on. 


Fire Alarm.—“Keep the home fires burning,” advocates 
the old song, but for our children’s sake the word 
“safely” should be added. Recent statistics show that fire 
continues to be one of the chief causes of death among 
our nation’s youngsters. The saddest fact is that most of 
these deaths are preventable, say the experts. They urge 
every parent to memorize the rules for fire safety in the 
home. 


Scholastic Stumbling Blocks.—Every student, be he first- 
grader or college senior, has his “hard” subjects, and 
presidents are no exception. President Eisenhower ad- 
mitted recently that when he was a student at West 
Point his hardest course was French. Next most difficult 
was engineering drawing—because he couldn’t “keep the 
ink from running under the ruler.” 


Seam-sewing Scouts—Ten thousand newborn babies in 
Brazil, El Salvador, and Panama have wardrobes that 
would be the envy of the diaper set anywhere, thanks to 
the generosity and hard work of Girl Scout troops in the 
United States. The idea for making the gift layettes came 
when the Girl Scouts learned that thousands of expectant 
mothers cared for by UNICEF-aided clinics in Brazil 
could not afford clothes for their infants. 


Hitting the High Notes.—If the air seems to be filled with 
music these days, here are three reasons why: More than 
nineteen million people in this country play the piano. 
School bands have tripled in number in the past six years. 
And more Americans attend concerts than baseball games. 


Parents Air Their Problems.—Dr. Benjamin Spock, the 
nationally known child and baby authority, shares the 
limelight with parents in a new series of television pro- 
grams released last month by the Educational Television 
Center. The thirteen half-hour programs, called Parents 
and Dr. Spock, are being shown over educational tele- 
vision stations. During the series successive groups of 
mothers and fathers chat informally about their problems 
of rearing children, and Dr. Spock offers helpful observa- 
tions and suggestions. 


Reading Redefined.—A small boy came home from school 
one day and announced to his parents that his reading 
class was to be divided into two sections. “I’m in the top 
one,” he said. “The other’s for backward readers. But we 
don’t know who is going to be in the other one, ‘cause 
there isn’t a kid in the room who can read backward.” 
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RurAL Epucation—A Forwarp Look. By the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1955. $3.50. 


Rural Education—A Forward Look is the 1955 Yearbook 
of the Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. Within its 486 pages it contains a 
report of progress for a decade of rural education in the 
United States. This decade began with the historic 1944 
White House Conference on Rural Education and came to 
a climax with the October 1954 National Conference on 
Rural Education, also held in Washington, D. C. At this 
second important meeting the whole scope of rural life and 
education was reviewed, not only in terms of the progress 
made during the past ten years but in terms of challenges 
for continued future development. 


Among the topics stressed in the Yearbook are the school 
as a community institution, social and economic changes in 
rural life, equalization of educational opportunity, the 
county or intermediate unit of educational service, and 
rural education in the world scene. It also contains sixteen 
major conference addresses, given by persons ‘prominent in 
education, government, business, and community life. 

At the conference itself sixty-four of the delegates, repre- 
senting forty-seven of the forty-eight states, identified them- 
selves as also being active parent-teacher leaders. All of 
them agreed, in a special meeting at the conference, to 
have their several state congresses follow through with an 
active study and review of the conference report. This 
Yearbook is that report and is therefore recommended to 
the state congresses and to parent-teacher leaders who are 
especially interested in the latest and most comprehensive 
study involving the future of rural education. 

The book itself is attractive, with its well-designed light 
green cover and its photographic illustrations of rural edu- 
cation in action. An added feature of the book is a com- 
plete roster of members of the N.E.A.’s Department of 
Rural Education, arranged by states. For those interested 
in rural education and in the rural service program, this 
list should constitute a valuable source of personnel. 

—JouN S. CARROLL 
Chairman, Committee on Rural Service 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


VocaTIons FoR Boys. By Harry Dexter Kitson and Edgar 
Morgan Stover. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955. $3.75. 


“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief . . .”” You’ve heard the 
counting-out rhyme. It was supposed to foretell what you 
were going to be when you grew up. But the chant really 
offered only a very skimpy list of vocational possibilities, 
even for the old days, and it wouldn’t begin to cover to- 
day’s job choices. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
issued by the U.S. Department of Labor, lists some twenty 
thousand kinds of employment. 
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BOOKs in review 


A glance at this 1955 edition of Vocations for Boys makes 
the figure entirely believable. Suppose a boy decides to go 
into farming. That narrows the field somewhat. But what 
kind of farming? Poultry? Dairy? Grain? Animal? Truck? 
Horticultural? And still the choices are not by any means 
exhausted. 


The guide describes hundreds of jobs, from television 
directing to news reporting, from gas welding to core- 
making, from hotel clerking to test flying. Along with in- 
formation on personal and educational qualifications there 
is information on wages, labor conditions, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. An index and a classified reading 
list have been included, as well as a special section on 
jobs for the handicapped. 

This is not the kind of book a boy is likely to settle 
down to with the idea, “Well, tonight I’ll read this and 
decide what to be.” It is a book a boy may pick up to 
complete an assignment in vocational education or to learn 
more about certain fields. And the job-minded youth who 
consults it, for whatever reason, will find it packed with 
information—and mighty good reading to boot. 


A PAMPHLET 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER SEX. By Lester A. Kirkendall 
and Ruth Farnham Osborne. Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 50 
cents. 


“Understand boys? I can’t even understand my little 
brother, who is four. What will it be like when he is 
fourteen?” 

The observation came from a baffled high school girl. 
Her misgivings are a sample of the confusion and irritation 
that tumbled out when three thousand teen-agers, boys as 
well as girls, were asked to write papers on “What I Can't 
Understand About the Other Sex.” “Why can’t girls be 
interested in something besides clothes?” Sam demanded. 
“Why are some boys always afraid you are wanting to go 
steady?” Sally asked. 

The difficulties reported in those papers form the core 
of this pamphlet. As a first step to understanding the other 
sex, teen-agers are invited to imagine the difference it 
would make in their lives if they belonged to the opposite 
sex. Besides physical differences there are the differences 
that arise because boys and girls are not taught the same 
ways of behaving. But despite the dissimilarities, impor- 
tant as they are, boys and girls share likenesses too. Both 
are hurt by gossip and ridicule. Both have the same human 
need for appreciation and acceptance. 

This booklet on boy-girl understanding deserves a wide 
reading among teen-agers. The understanding that is the 
goal of these pages should serve them well during dating 
days. More than that, it should contribute substantially to 
the foundation needed for a solid marriage partnership. 
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THE sTORY of how one rural Georgia community, 
nestled in the rolling foothills of the Piedmont Moun- 
tains, developed a recreational program for its youth 
is also the story of the Butts County P.T.A. and its 
inspired work for children and young people. 

Located in the lengthening shadow of Atlanta’s 
metropolitan district, Butts County is typical of many 
of Georgia’s 159 counties. Its economy, although basi- 
cally agricultural, is becoming well balanced as new 
industries locate in or near the county. Its county 
seat is Jackson, a thriving little community of two 
thousand, in which are located all the schools of the 
county. Consolidation, accomplished gradually dur- 
ing the past few years as an economy measure, has 
also unified the parent-teacher groups, so that one 
P.T.A. now represents the entire county. 

With the growth of the community and the con- 
centration of the schools in one town came an in- 
creased need for recreational facilities. For some time 
the teen-agers had been requesting that a canteen be 
provided for them where they might meet and enjoy 
themselves. Also rowdyism and similar types of mis- 
behavior made more obvious the need for a super- 
vised youth program. 

When the P.T.A. executive committee in Septem- 
ber 1954 recommended that the P.T.A. inaugurate a 
supervised program of recreation for the county's 
children, members were enthusiastic and voted unani- 
mously to sponsor a teen-age canteen. A chairman 
was appointed, who in turn named a representative 
group of persons to make up the planning commit- 
tee: the mayor of Jackson, the Butts County school 
superintendent, three high school teachers, several 
businessmen, and parents. 

The committee’s first task was to investigate pos- 
sible locations for the canteen and methods of financ- 
ing its operation. Help in solving both of these prob- 
lems came from the VanDeventer Scout Memorial 
Foundation, which had set up a trust fund several 
years before in memory of Dr. Robert VanDeventer, 
organizer of the first Boy Scout troop in the county. 
When a P.T.A. subcommittee met with the trustees 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


BUTTS COUNTY BECOMES YOUTH-CENTERED 













of the Foundation and presented its plan for a youth 
center, the Foundation welcomed this long-sought 
opportunity to use the funds from the original in- 
vestment. It not only offered a building, consisting of 
one large room and two smaller rooms, but also 
agreed to equip it, with the understanding that the 
money already raised by the P.T.A. would be used to 
finance other phases of the project. 


Youth Has Its Say 


With enthusiasm of the teen-agers at a high point, 
the P.T.A. committee felt that the project would 
better serve its purpose if the young people them- 
selves had the larger part in planning and developing 
the program. 

The presidents of the many school organizations 
and the officers of each class were called together to 
select a group of students to serve as a board of direc- 
tors of the youth center. The plans for the center 
were outlined, and the students were asked to decide 
how the board should be selected. They agreed that 
there should be twelve members, representing all 
sections of the county and all high school classes. 

Several joint meetings of the adult committee and 
the student board of directors were held and com- 
mittees were appointed, each composed of both 
adults and students. The board of directors met with 
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High school students and adults in Butts County make plans for 
their youth center. 
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an adult adviser and made rules for the behavior of 
students while in the building—regulations for keep- 
ing the building clean and for using equipment—and 
penalties for failure to adhere to the rules. These 
guides for conduct were printed by a member of the 
board and placed in the youth center. 

The teen-agers also were asked to help in planning 
the furnishings. The larger room was fitted out with 
a secondhand juke box, a pool table, a ping-pong 
table, folding chairs, and a large sofa. The middle 
room was furnished with a smaller pool table, card 
table and chairs, and a soft-drink machine, and one 
corner of the room was set up to serve as a concession 
stand. The third room, in the back, was designated 
as a spot for quiet games, reading, and television— 
with card tables, chairs, bookcases, reading material, 
a television set, and a sofa. The building was 
equipped with an electric water cooler, gas heat, and 
fluorescent lighting. 

Students in the high school were asked to submit 
names for the center, and the one finally selected was 
the VanDeventer Youth Center. 


Room To Grow 


Since February 1, 1955, when it opened with a 
full house, the youth center has met with the enthu- 
siastic approval of both parents and students and has 
served well its purpose of providing recreational facil- 
ities for teen-agers. 

For the first month volunteer hostesses from the 
P.T.A. supervised the center, but on March 1 the 
P.T.A. hired a full-timie hostess, using its own funds 
to pay her salary. 

Usually between seventy and a hundred young 
people attend the center at night. About 40 per cent 


of these come from the rural areas—that is, outside 
the city limits. In the afternoon the attendance is not 
quite so high, running about fifty or sixty. After the 
basketball and football games the house is filled to 
overflowing. The activities that seem to hold the 
most appeal are active games such as ping-pong and, 
of course, dancing. 

So popular has the center become that plans for 
expansion are already under way. A building owned 
jointly by the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars chapters has been made available and 
is now being renovated to provide larger and better 
facilities. On land adjoining the new building a 
swimming pool and tennis courts will be added later. 

Although the canteen was originally a P.T.A. 
project, all civic groups and county organizations 
have been asked to cooperate and help enlarge the 
program. The Butts County Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce made the first contribution, and the Butts 
County Chapter No. 5374, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
will aid the center as its service project for the year. 

Encouraged by the success of the P.T.A. under- 
taking, the trustees of the VanDeventer Foundation 
have hired a full-time manager to work with any 
organization in the county, white or Negro, that is 
attempting to provide a worthwhile youth program. 

The Butts County P.T.A. now feels that with com- 
munity-wide cooperation there will be adequate pro- 
vision for the physical growth, spiritual nourishment, 
and moral development of the youth of Butts County. 


—VINCENT JONES 
Editor, Butts County “Progress-Argus” 


—LucILe AKIN JOLLY 
Editor, “Georgia Parent-Teacher” 


AN APPLE FOR A TEACHER 


AS THIS phrase is used by the Massachusetts Con- 
gress the “apple” is not a round, red-cheeked fruit 
but a very tangible sum of money. And the “teacher” 
is really a prospective teacher, a talented young per- 
son who wants to enter the teaching profession. 

In 1946 the Massachusetts Congress of Parents and 
Teachers established a scholarship and student aid 
fund named the Webber-Fiske Fund in honor of two 
field secretaries with long years of devoted service. 
Money for the fund is raised by voluntary, individual 
contributions from the state’s membership. Awards 
are outright grants of one hundred dollars, payable 
to the school of the winner’s choice. 

Since the fund’s establishment, 157 awards have 
been given. Any high school senior in a community 
where there is a P.T.A. may apply for a scholar- 
ship. Applicants are given an aptitude test and are 
interviewed by the chairman and one member of the 
scholarship committee. Awards are made on the basis 
of test results and the personality, adaptability, citi- 
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zenship, responsibility, and need of the applicant. 

This year, because of the acute teacher shortage, 
the state congress decided to conduct an intensified 
drive to increase the number of awards. 

To begin with, a theme was needed—a good, 
catchy theme that would stay in people’s minds and 
give the campaign a symbol. This was the origin of 
“An Apple for a Teacher,” which supplied so much 
inspiration and gave rise to so many ingenious ideas. 
Following is a stanza from a song (to the tune of 
“School Days’) that was written for the occasion: 


An apple, an apple, an apple for a teacher, 
Bring us your apple all filled with dimes, 
Nickels, or quarters, or folding kinds. 

Apples will train a teacher new 

For Billy and Sally, Jim and Sue. 

The P.T.A. has a job to do, 

They are counting on me and on you. 


Of course apples were sold—miniature wooden 
apple-shaped boxes as well as real apples from the 
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Scholarships grew from these novel “apple trees.“ 


state’s own orchards. Apple parades were held at the 
midwinter conference, spring district conferences, 
and local unit meetings. Contributions from the mem- 
bership of the local units were displayed in many 
novel arrangements—attached to aprons with apple 
appliqués, apple-shaped pot holders and_ pillows, 
apple pies, and apple jars; in trees with red balloons 
for apples and dollar bills for leaves; on pictures of 
apple trees; and in apple mite-boxes. The parades 
were not only colorful but netted nearly four thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 


Efforts Bear Fruit 


Consequently the congress was able to award one 
third-year scholarship, nine second-year scholarships, 
and twenty-nine new scholarships. All scholarships 
were for one hundred dollars, with the exception of 
one for two hundred dollars. 


Many of the winners earn a large part of the funds 
they need to attend school. One young woman has 
paid for her board and room by taking care of six 
little boys. A young man cares for a mentally defec- 
tive boy during the summer months, and another is 
houseboy and supervisor of two small boys, sons of a 
prominent musician and composer. 

The earnestness and sincerity of the hundreds of 
young people interviewed was encouraging. Some of 
them had taught Sunday school, some had helped as 
camp counselors or at recreation centers, some had 
belonged to Future Teachers of America clubs, and 
some were leaders in semireligious groups. And they 
all loved children and people. 

“An Apple for a Teacher” in Massachusetts brings 
promise of a new teacher who one day may be a 
maker of history because he or she has accepted the 
challenge of Horace Mann to “collect whatever of 
talent, or erudition, or eloquency, or authority the 
broad land can supply, and go forth, and teach.” 

—Doris E. ALMy 
Chairman, Webber-Fiske Scholarship Fund 
and Student Aid 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Davy Crockett—Good western. 

The Lady and the Tramp-—Excellent of its type: 
Peter and the Wolf—Excellent. 

The Scorlet Coot—Excellent. 


Family 


The African Lion—Children, excellent, although grim in part; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

Blood Alley—Children, yes; young people and adults, eatertaining. 

The Dom Busters—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent. 

Francis in the Navy—Children and young people, entertaining; adults, good fun. 

The Great Adventure —Excelient. 

The ~ Thief—Children, good with interpretation; young people and adults, 
200d. 

Lady Godiva of Coventry —Children, a bit overplotted; young people, entertaining; 
adults, good adventure fare. 

Lay That Rifle Dowa—Judy Canova fans. 

The McConnell Story—Good of its type. 


The Private Wor of Major Benson—Children and young people, amusing; adults, 
good fun. 


Wichite—Western fans. 
You're Never Too Youag—Children, funny; young people and adults, slapstick fans. 


Adults and Young People 


Angela—Children and young people, no; adults, very poor. 

Apache Ambush— Poor. 

The Bar Sinister—Children, fair; young people, yes; adults, good dog story. 

The Big Bluff—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Christopher Crumpet's Playmate—Children, fair; young people and adults, good of 
its type. 

The Cobweb—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Covat Three aad Pray—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Court Mertiel—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, absorbing. 

A Day To Remember—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, pleasant. 

The Desperate Hours—Children, tense, but has good values; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

The Divided Heort—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

Female on the Beach—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Fingermen—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Footsteps in the Fog—Children, no; young people and adults, good. 

Foxfire—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Gentlemen Morry Brunettes—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Girl Rush—Children and young people, poor; adults, poor musical. 

Helen of Troy—Children and young people, fair of its type; adults, matter of taste. 

House of Bomboo—Children, no; young people and adults, routine thriller with 
interesting backgrounds. 

How To Be Very, Very Populor—Children, broad farce; young people and adults, 
matter of taste. 

Wlegal—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

it's oa Fair Weather—Children, fair; young people and adults, musical comedy 

ans. 

The Keatuckioa—Children, violent in part; young people and adults, good of its 
type. 

in of the Pharaohs—Children, brutal in part; young people and adults, spectacle 
ans. 

The Last Command—Historic western. 

Las Vegas Shokedowa—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Left Hand of God—Children, yes; young people and adults, well-produced ad- 
venture story. 

Let's Make Up—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Love Is a Many-Spleadored Thing—Children, no; young people and adults, matter 


of taste. 

Love Me or Leave Me—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, unusual 
musical 

Magnificeat Matador—Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, matter of taste. 

A Man Alone—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Man Who Loved Redheods—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Mister Roberts—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of taste. 

Moonfleet—Children, no; young people and adults, fair. 

My Sister Eileen—Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, gay musical 
comedy. 

Naked Street—Children and young people, no; adults, good of its type. 

Night of the Hunter—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Not os a Stranger—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

Pearl of the South Pacifice—Poor. 

The Phenix City Stery—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its 


type. 

The Sea Shall Not Have Them—Children, not for the restless; young people, yes; 
adults, long drawn out, but good on details. 

The Second Greatest Sex—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

Seven Cities of Gold—Children, yes; young people and adults, off-beat adventure 
tale. 

The Sheep Has Five Legs—Children, no; young people, possibly; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Simbe— Children, tense; young people and adults, good. ; 

Summertime—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Tennessee's Portner—Children, poor; young people and adults, routine western. 

Three Stripes in the Sua—Excellent. 


Te Catch a Thief—Children, no; young people, oversophisticated in part; adults, 
for Hitchcock fans. 


To Hell and 4 

Triel —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, powerful social melodrama, 
Twinkle in God's Eye—Poor. 

The Virgin Queea—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lourts L. BuCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years 


Switzerland—Walt Disney Production. Direction, Ben Sharp- 
stein. An attractive short travelogue shows the life and customs 
in the mountains and valleys, picturesque villages, and picture- 
book cities of Switzerland. A high point is a scene in which 
village children are shown in their home happily preparing for 
Christmas—carving, decorating, painting, and creating with al- 
nost professional skill their own toys and gifts. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Interesting Good Good 


FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Good Morning, Miss Dove—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
Koster. A nostalgic, sentimental adaptation of the novel by the 
same name. The townspeople were so used to seeing the 
straight-backed, unfashionably clad figure of Miss Dove walk- 
ing primly to school that until she fell ill they never realized 
what a symbol of security she had been. In somewhat jerky 
flashbacks we see how a financial crisis at home started Miss 
Dove on a teaching career thirty-five years before and how 


<= 
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Teacher Jennifer Jones and two of her former pupils in a scene from 
Good Morning, Miss Dove. 
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her many pupils were exposed to her rigid rules of deportment 
and her insistence on a thorough grounding in the fundamen- 
tals of her subject—geography. Miss Dove's virtues, like those 
of all of us, tend to have their compensating defects. Her in- 
flexibility and lack of humor, although consistent, make her a 
not wholly sympathetic figure. Robert Stack is likable as a 
former pupil grown up to be the surgeon who operates on 
Miss Dove, and Peggy Knudsen is excellent as a goodhearted, 
featherbrained nurse’s aide. Leading players: Jennifer Jones, 
Robert Stack, Peggy Knudsen. 

Adults 12-15 8-12 


Nostalgic Yes Yes 


Oklahoma!—Magna. Direction, Fred Zinnemann. The joyous, 
irresistible melodies of the original play-with-music come 
through intact in this elaborate and colorful production in 
Todd-AO, a magnificent new film process. However, the cam- 
eraman makes only occasional use of his spacious screen, failing 
to portray the sweep and vastness of the land and its challenge 
to the pioneer. The story itself is brilliantly acted. Gordon 
MacRae in the role of Curly, the Oklahoma cowboy, is thor- 
oughly engaging both as actor and as singer. Rod Steiger is 
darkly menacing as the villain. Dancer Gene Nelson makes a 
jolly Will Parker; Charlotte Greenwood, a sentimental and re- 
doubtable Aunt Eller; and newcomer Shirley Jones, a sweet 
and unaffected Laurey. Some slight vulgarity in humor and 
suggestiveness in dancing detract from the film’s family appeal. 
Leading players: Gordon MacRae, Rod Steiger, Gloria Graham, 
Gene Nelson, Eddie Albert, Charlotte Greenwood, James Whit- 
more, Shirley Jones. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Entertaining, with reservations 


Quentin Durward—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. Sir Walter 
Scott’s classic about a Scottish knight in a feudal world being 
revolutionized by the impact of gunpowder has been adapted 
to the screen as a romantic adventure vehicle for Robert Tay- 
lor. Medieval settings and costumes are beautiful in Cinema- 
scope and glowing Eastman color. Robert Morley endows King 
Louis XI with some of his own sly wit, and Marius Goring 
makes a strikingly arrogant envoy from the Duke of Burgundy. 
Kay Kendall is the beautiful countess whose disposal in mar- 
riage is a source of conflict between Burgundy and Louis XI in 
their struggle for power. It is unfortunate that the gentle 
Bishop of Liége had to be murdered on the screen. Student 
reviewers felt that the battle on the cathedral bell ropes was 
prolonged to the point of absurdity. Leading characters: Rob- 
ert Taylor, Kay Kendall, Robert Morley, Marius Goring. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Entertaining Fair 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


All That Heaven Allows— Universal. Direction, Douglas Sirk. The 
germ of an interesting idea—a man’s determination to live life 
on his own terms rather than joining the crowd and trying to 
“keep up with the Joneses”—is handled skimpily and crudely 
in this routine romance. Emphasis is placed on the love story 
between the inan and the widow of one of the community’s 
caricatured elite. Leading players: Jane Wyman, Rock Hudson. 
Adults ! 15-18 12-15 
Fair i Fair Fair 
The Big Knife—United Artists. Direction, Robert Aldrich. The 
problem confronting the movie-star hero in this film adapta- 
tion of Clifford Odets’ stage play is a familiar one: how to 
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maintain personal integrity in the face of shallow, materialistic 
standards. Unfortunately the issue is presented in black and 
white, with the odds overwhelmingly in favor of the forces of 
evil. The forces of good are represented by idealistic but weak 
characters who seem surprised to find themselves in situations 
that they must, in part at least, have foreseen. Jack Palance 
gives an exciting performance as a successful actor who is 
blackmailed into accepting roles of soul-deadening mediocrity. 
Rod Steiger is a terrifying symbolic figure as the ruthless pro- 
ducer, “the Big Knife.” Good dialogue and taut direction. 
Leading players: Jack Palance, Ida Lupino, Rod Steiger, Shel- 
ley Winters, Wendell Corey. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 
Crooked Web—Columbia. Direction, Mason Hertz Juran. A run- 
of-the-mill crime melodrama about the devious activities of a 
private eye who is hired by an American businessman to dis- 
cover the black-marketeer who murdered his soldier son dur- 
ing World War II. Pouting and preening Mari Blanchard, as 
the detective’s glamorous assistant, aids materially in the nine- 
year-long chase by causing the suspect to fall in love with her. 
Long drawn out and not worth the fuss. Leading players: 
Frank Lovejoy, Mari Blanchard. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


The Deep Blue Sea—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole Lit- 
vak. Terence Rattigan’s screen play contains some excellent 
acting by Vivien Leigh and more particularly Kenneth More, 
but sketchy plot treatment and characterizations detract from 
its interest. Feeling that her husband, a distinguished, self-sufh- 
cient judge, loves her as a decorative and dutiful wife rather 
than as a person, restless Vivien Leigh becomes infatuated with 
a youthful weakling, and they run away together. Her intense 
devotion palls on him, and when he seeks escape in sports Miss 
Leigh attempts suicide. Serious acting and smooth direction 
give surface realism to hollow proceedings. Leading players: 
Vivien Leigh, Kenneth More, Emlyn Williams. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Dr. Knock—Les Productions Jacques Roitfeld, Paris; Martin J. 
Lewis, New York City. Direction, Guy Lefranc. Adapted from 
Jules Romains’ successful play of the twenties, this is a droll, 
impertinent French farce about a medical charlatan who puts a 
whole village into sick beds by cleverly working out a philoso- 
phy that “healthy people are only those who do not know they 
are ill.” As a fitting climax he hypnotizes the skeptical doctor 
who sold him his practice when there were no patients and 
who now wants it back, making the doctor believe that he too 
should occupy one of the sick beds. French dialogue, English 
titles. Leading players: Louis Jouvet, Jean Brochard. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Amusing Possibly Mature 
Fort Yuma—United Artists. Direction, Lesley Selander. The tired 
heroics of this mediocre western have to do with a noble 
Apache guide, an equally noble but pretty young American 
schoolteacher, the Indian’s beautiful sister, and a hard-boiled 
cavalry officer. These four travel with ammunition and rein- 
forcements from one fort to another. Bromides about brother- 
hood are overshadowed by violence. Leading players: Peter 
Graves, Joan Vohn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tasteless western Poor No 


The Girl on the Red Velvet Swing—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Richard Fleischer. The sordid and sensational Thaw-White 
murder case has been transferred to the screen as an idyllic 
love story plagued with misfortune and destined for disaster. 
Evelyn Nesbit, as played by Joan Collins, appears innocently 
naive and sweetly beautiful. Ray Milland’s interpretation of 
Stanford White is that of a noble lover who is the very essence 
of affluence and gentlemanliness. The villain-husband, given to 
murderous jealousy and savage bursts of temper, is convinc- 
ingly enacted by Farley Granger. The re-creation of turn-of- 
the-century New York street scenes, dining places, theaters, 
fashions, and interiors is interesting. Phony, soap-opera values, 
elegantly and artistically mounted. Leading players: Ray Mil- 
land, Joan Collins, Farley Granger. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Hold Back Tomorrow—Universal. Direction, Hugo Haas. Obvi- 
ously intended by author-director-producer Hugo Haas to be 
a tragic vignette, this film is a mawkish melodrama about a 
love that blossoms between a condemned murderer with two 
hours to live and a girl of the streets who has attempted sui- 
cide. The crude, almost ludicrously contrived story of a boy 
who has never cried and a girl who has never laughed bogs 
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down in passages of incredible bathos. Leading players: Cleo 
Moore, John Agar. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 
Killer’s Kiss—United Artists. Direction, Stanley Kubick. How in- 
nocent bystanders may become involved in criminal activities 
is the theme of this uneven thriller about an incident in the 
lives of a second-rate fighter in New York and a hostess in a 
honky-tonk on Broadway. The acting is fair; the photography, 
superior. The seamy and sordid side of life is much in evi- 
dence. Leading players: Frank Silvera, Irene Kane. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


A Lawless Street—Columbia. Direction, Joseph H. Lewis. Once 
again peace-loving Marshal Randolph Scott cleans up a lawless, 
wide-open western town the hard way. Can he help it if he 
shoots faster than the “bad men” and is thus condemned to 
set the world aright with a gun? His wife, who left him be- 
cause she failed to understand this, rejoins him at the end 
when he promises to settle down to a peaceful life on the 
range. Leading players: Randolph Scott, Angela Lansbury. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans ‘Routine Routine 


Lucy Gallant—Paramount. Direction, Robert Parrish. A gay, 
entertaining comedy in VistaVision and Technicolor, laid in 
Texas. Jane Wyman is charming as the jilted New York girl 
who discovers that the dowdy wives of oil millionaires are 
willing to buy even the clothes off her back. She opens a high- 
fashion store that is soon booming like the oil wells. Charlton 
Heston provides a nice contrast as the rancher who overcomes 
his dislike of career women and finally persuades Jane to marry 
him. Thelma Ritter gives a delightfully comic and honest 
performance as their matchmaking friend. The film sags a 
little in the second half, but feminine audiences will love the 
fashion show at the end. Leading players: Jane Wyman, Charl- 
ton Heston, Thelma Ritter. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Entertaining The girls will enjoy it Yes 
Magic Fire—Republic. Direction, William Dieterle. A portrayal 
of the life of Richard Wagner as a series of historic episodes 
cannot give the viewer any emotional awareness of the quality 
of the man who created such passionate and stormily majestic 
music. However, this romanticized yet factual biography may 
satisfy an academic or gossipy kind of curiosity. Alan Badel 
does a workmanlike job of impersonating the master composer. 
Authentic settings are the high point of the picture. An excel- 
lent musical score includes excerpts from Wagner's major 
operas as well as bits from Mozart and Meyerbeer. Leading 
players: Alan Badel, Yvonne de Carlo, Carlos Thompson, Rita 
Gam, Valentina Cortese. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature No 
Man with a Gun—United Artists. Direction, Richard Wilson. 
Robert Mitchum follows in the footsteps of other professional 
gunmen who ride with monotonous regularity into the wicked 
towns of the pioneering West and give battle to the outlaws. 
Mr. Mitchum’s immobile countenance and catlike grace make 
him a natural for this kind of role. Despite the hoary plot 
the film is fast paced, well directed and acted. Leading players: 
Robert Mitchum, Jan Sterling. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Yes 


The Queen Bee—Columbia. Direction, Ronald MacDougall. An 
old-fashioned melodrama with a contemporary setting tells us 
once more that all aristocratic southern families, past and 
present, live in a miasma of jealousies, hatreds, thwarted 
passions, and full-blown neuroses. Joan Crawford, as spectac- 
ularly gowned as ever, is a Northerner who tricks a handsome 
southern gentleman into marriage. She then proceeds to drive 
him to drink and also attempts to destroy the women in the 
vicinity. Plenty of stereotyped southern atmosphere. Leading 
players: Joan Crawford, Barry Sullivan, John Ireland. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor No No 


Rebel Without a Cause—Warner Brothers. Direction, Nicholas 
Ray. This social melodrama has something important to say 
but doesn’t know quite how to say it. Its theme is a tremen- 
dously important one—the effect of the alienation from society 
and the increasing feeling of purposelessness of many parents 
and their children’s consequent bewilderment and rebellion. 
However, the development of the theme is sketchy and cloudy, 
particularly the scenes having to do with the parents. The 
film offers no real solution, but throws a shadowy light on the 
complexities of the problem and makes a protest against the 
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inadequacy of the term “juvenile delinquent.” James Dean 
gives a heartbreaking performance as the adolescent who wants 
desperately to be good but who is thoroughly confused by 
a world that doesn’t make sense. Leading players: James Dean, 
Natalie Wood. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mature No No 


The Rose Tattoo—Paramount. Direction, Daniel Mann. Tennes- 
see Williams and Anna Magnani pool their talents to create 
a richly satisfying, deeply hnman comedy. The great actress 
is in her lement as the proud, passionate Sicilian who openly 
and unashamedly expresses her emotions, whatever the oc- 
casion. Her attempts to protect her daughter’s honor and her 
anguish over the infidelities of her dead husband are touching. 
Her tolerant appreciation of the inspired simpleton who would 
marry her is recorded with salty humor. Burt Lancaster as 
the oafish suitor works hard to equal Magnani’s gusto. Leading 
players: Anna Magnani, Burt Lancaster, Marisa Pavan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature No 


Running Wild—Universal-International. Direction, Almer Biber- 
man. This callous and brutal gangster melodrama shows a 
group of young hoodlums itching for thrills and excitement. 
They steal cars under the tutelage of an ex-convict killer, 
until an almost equally youthful policeman pretends to be 
one of them and ultimately turns them over to the law. 
Leading players: William Campbell, Mamie Van Doren. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


The Tall Men—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Raoul Walsh. Two 
brothers hold up a cattleman, who persuades them to become 
partners with him in driving cattle from Texas to Montana. 
Jane Russell, sole survivor of a blizzard and an Indian attack, 
is picked up by the trio on their trip across the western range. 
From then on the rough-and-ready bickering of hero and 
heroine takes up most of the picture, providing crude humor 
and romance. There is an engaging directness and breezy out- 
door attractiveness about Miss Russell’s characterization. Well 
photographed in Cinemascope with De Luxe color. Leading 
players: Jane Russell, Clark Gable, Robert Ryan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Farcical western Farcical western Mature 


Texas Lady—RKO. Direction, Tim Whelan. Claudette Colbert 
inherits a small-town Texas newspaper and proceeds to get 
into trouble with two highhanded and dishonest ranchers. 
They and their killer henchman run the community and do 
not propose to give up their grip on the local paper. A hack- 
neyed plot is poorly developed and is implausible even on its 
own flimsy terms. Miss Colbert is definitely out of her element 
and rather forlorn. Leading players: Claudette Colbert, Barry 
Fitzgerald. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 
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The Treasure of Pancho Villa—RKO. Direction, George Sherman. 
In this stilted historical melodrama, set in Mexico during the 
1914 revolution, Rory Calhoun, an American mercenary, assists 
a band of rebel soldiers engaged in delivering gold to their 
leader, Pancho Villa. Gilbert Roland enacts the role of the 
fanatically loyal officer in charge of the party. Joseph Calleia 
is a disgruntled muleteer who would like to keep the gold 
for himself, and Shelley Winters is an idealistic American 
schoolteacher. Basically the picture is the conventional western 
type of chase story, and the dialogue occasionally borders on 
the ludicrous. Leading players: Shelley Winters, Rory Calhoun, 
Gilbert Roland, Joseph Calleia. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Run-of-the-mill adventure tale 


The Trouble with Harry—Paramount. Direction, Alfred Hitch- 
cock. In forsaking suspense for comedy, Director Hitchcock 
has also abandoned his customary spirited approach to his 
subject. The result is a leisurely and not too deft farce whose 
repetitious humor grows increasingly strained and distaste- 
ful. When Edmund Gwenn discovers a corpse on a hilltop, 
he thinks he has accidentally shot the man and makes haste 
to dispose of the body. He is abetted by a middle-aged spinster 
(Mildred Natwick), who believes that she too may have 
killed the man while protecting her honor, and by wacky 
Shirley MacLaine, who turns out to be the dead man’s widow 
and glad of it. An outstanding feature of the film is the mag- 
nificent color photography of the Vermont countryside in the 
fall. Leading players: Edmund Gwenn, Mildred Natwick, 
Shirley MacLaine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Disappointing Hitchcock Possibly Poor 


Will Any Gentleman . . .2—Associated British. Direction, Michael 
Anderson. A boisterous but curiously lifeless British farce in 
Technicolor depicts the adventures of a timid and respectable 
British bank clerk who allows himself to fall under the spell 
of a hypnotist at a vaudeville show. Unfortunately for him, 
he remains in a semimesmerized state for some time thereafter 
and indulges in such antisocial activities as stealing from the 
bank, smashing up the furniture, rebuffing his mother-in-law, 
and kissing the maid. Lots of action but few laughs. Leading 
players: George Cole, Heather Thatcher, Jon Pertwee. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor Poor 


16MM FILMS 


Christmas Through the Ages—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
(Collaborator: Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University.) 
14 minutes. A beautiful film, with historical authenticity, pre- 
sents the background and derivation of our Christmas customs. 
Scenes of ancient Roman gift-giving during the Festival of 
Saturn (December 17); the lighted candles of the Jewish 
Festival of Lights on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Kislev (which is our December); the fir trees and holly of the 
North Germanic “Yule” celebrations; and the mistletoe and 
carolers of Elizabethan England all demonstrate that most 
Christmas traditions had their origin in the religious beliefs 
and practices of many lands and many peoples. Beautiful 
color photography of the Christmas pageant and the nativity 
scenes in the stained glass windows of a church add real 
artistic merit. This unusual film should have special value 
to many organizations as a holiday presentation. 


The Night Before Christmas—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 11 
minutes. A real Christmas plum for the little ones, with 
enough charm and whimsey to delight audiences of all ages. 
This film version of Clement Moore’s beloved “Visit from St. 
Nicholas” brings vividly to life all the well-remembered 
scenes from the childhood classic. 


Why Vandalism?—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. (Collab- 
orator: Bruno Bettelheim, University of Chicago.) 16 minutes. 
The subject of this film, certainly one of the most burning 
questions of our time, is searchingly probed by exploring the 
backgrounds and personalities of three teen-agers who enter 
the local high school and destroy a classroom. In the case of 
each of the boys, either neglect, excessive nagging, or poverty 
had created a sense of rebellion that, when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, flared into violence. A valid point in the film 
is that personality disorders which cause a feeling of isolation 
can prevent young people from participating in wholesome 
activities, even when these activities are made available at 
community centers or elsewhere. Well acted and directed, this 
film should have particular interest for discussion groups be- 
cause of its penetrating analysis of a festering problem found 
at every socio-economic level. 
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